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af REFORM OF THE LAW.—IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 

™ : PRACTICE OF PLEADING. 

OTe | ‘Trits is indeed the age of Reform. Even Law itself, which we rte- 
$m member to have heard proclaimed from the Bench as “ the perfection 
: of reason”—a reason which it was a sort of petty treason to gainsay— 
4 80 is now, like everything human, undergoing that change and adaptation 

sf to times and circumstances, which must render it more perfect and more 
S.a5 fitting for the state of society in which we live. What changes have 

Toad taken place within the last fifteen years! We remember well the time 

me iy whet the humane attempts of Sir Samuel Romilly to mitigate the 


Draco-like severity of the Criminal code were denounced by the Bench 
4 and the great majority of the Bar; and when a judge at the Old Bailey, 
er speaking of this enlightened Reformer, who was greatly in advance of 
é his age, did not hesitate to say, “‘ How very ignorant of law and crimi- 
nal practice our would-be Improver is.” And yet, in twelve years 
1 from that time, we have seen a Home Secretary sanctioning by his ap- 
proval, many of the benevolent ideas of Romilly, while the utterer of 
the judicial sneer sleeps with his fathers, and is as entirely forgotten as 

2 105 though he never had existed. 
It was the proud boast of Lord Grey, in the Debate on the Reform 
Bill, that his view was not to destroy but to restore. ‘‘ Boroughmon- 
ering,” said the eloquent Premier, “‘ is no part of the Constitution of 
Great Britain; and the Reform Bill, in sweeping away Rotten Bo- 
' roughs, goes but to restore the ancient practice of the Constitution.” 
t The Reformers of the science of pleading may make as proud, because 
as true a boast; for the object of the late Rules and Regulations 
Just laid on the table of the owt: of Commons for its approval, is not 
todestroy, but to amend and restore the ancient simplicity of our 
4 Common Law in this one of its most important branches. It will be 
remembered by those of our readers who followed our Summary 
of the Parliamentary Papers, that on the 14th of August, in the past 
year,an Act was passed for the amendment of the Law, and the better 
sy advancement of Justice. This Act imposed on the Judges a new de- 
‘ scription of public duty, viz.: to frame Rules relating to Pleading, 
: the entering and transcribing Pleadings, Judgments, and other 
proceedings in Actions at Law, and respecting Costs and otherwise, 
Stat. 3 and 4, W. IV., c. 42. These rules are not to become abso- 
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lutely obligatory until they shall have been laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, for six weeks. 

In pursuance of the Act, the Rules have been already prepared, and 
they are now on the table of the House, open to the inspection of all 
the Members. They are the result of the united deliberations of the 
Common Law Commission (which has been labouring for five years on 
this subject), and of all the as a We do not therefore, contem- 
plate, nor is*it indeed reasonablyto be expected, that any material 
alteration will be made in these Rules in the Lower House; at least 
before their practical operation has been for some time experienced. 

The Rules involve, not-merely technieal questions, but most exten- 
sively affect the due administration of Justice. Hence they are of very 
great national importance. “Their Object is not to introduce innovations 
so much as to prevent abuses. Every reader of the Law Reports, even 
in Newspapers, must have with pain observed how often a cause, which 
appeared to him to be just, has been defeated on some technical in- 
formality, or variance, in What are called the Pleadings—that is, the 
written statement of the complaint; and the answer thereto on which 
issue is joined: -How often must he have even perceived that calling a 
man Thomas William Johnson, instead of William Thomas Johnson, 
has operated injuriously toa plaintiff. For the future, however, this 
crying injustice will be remedied. Powers have been given to Judges 
to amend the misstatements of facts, in the pleadings of either party, at 
any time pending a trial, upon just-terms. The three principal im- 
provements consequent on the Rules will be: First, to confine the 
statement of the plaintiff's cause of action to one count, when here- 
tofore there might have been seven, eight, or ten, to the great cost of the 
suitor, to the manifest intricacy and confusion of the whole proceedings, 
but certainly to the very great gain of Attorneys, Pleaders, and Counsel. 
Secondly, a compelling of the plaintiff, by penalty, not to retain more 
than one count. Thirdly, a restraining the use of what is called the 
Plea of General Issue, and a compelling of a Defendant to state in his 
Plea the precise point.on which he intends to rely at the trial, instead 
of obliging the plaintiff to prove every allegation, or even, as at present, 
to take him by surprise, by some unknown or unexpected ground of 
defence. ‘ 

‘ These, it will be admitted, are improvements demanded by the 
plainest'sense of the most ignorant of mankind. Explicitness in the 
stating of the grounds of action and defence; brevity in the curtail- 
ment of prolix, tedious, and often nonsensical repetitions. Com- 
pression m' narrowing the issue, and limiting the number of points to 
be tried, and thereby not only diminishing expense, but also the risk 
of failure in proof of comparatively immaterial allegations. Economy 
m the reduction of the expenses now incident to the subpeenaing, con- 
veying, and maintaining of witnesses to, from, and at the place of 
trial, all matters of main importance to suitors and the public, and 
we hail, as ‘auspicious, any attempts to accomplish these objects. 

~, In the earlier ages of English history, Law proceedings were much 
simpler and less ae than at present. No doubt as population 
and commerce, and their almost imseparable adjunct, litigation, in- 


creased, new intricacies disclosed themselves ; but we think, that al- 
ney some of these were ‘imseparable from the subject, still that by 
ar the greater number had their origin in the craft and cupidity of 
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ssional lawyers. No man of common sense can say that the 

small, we may say indeed, the infinitely little variations which for some 
time have obtained in the framing of multifarious counts in the same 
declaration, so as to meet the various preconceived shades of a case, 
are not: repugnant to common sense. As the elder Mr. Chitty well 
remarks: ‘(If a pleader were requested to draw a declaration for a 
breach of promise of marriage, he would, without stopping to inquire 
into‘all the circumstances, introduce four or five counts ; as—First, on a 
— promise to marry on a particular day, leaving the attorney 
to insert the actual day, or some day about the time.—Secondly, 
@ promise to marry on request;—Thirdly, a promise to marry 
within. a reasonable time;—Fourthly, a promise to marry gene- 
rally,, and showing as a breach, a request, and son-perform- 
ance;——and Fifthly, a count in a general promise to marry, and 
stating, as a breach, the dispensation of any request by defendant's 
marriage with another person.” Now who can doubt that the. intro- 
duction, of these numerous special counts, in a simple case such as this, 
avises from what Mr. Chitty calls the ‘ sordid cupidity of some prac- 
titioners to increase their emoluments by lengthy pleadings, and some- 
times'even by the more culpable desire of vexatiously punishing a de- 
fendant by an accumulation of unnecessary costs.” 

- On this latter point, till recently, there could be no shadow of doubt ; 
for by a very recent, but now exploded rule of practice, the plaintiff 
recovered the cost of all the numerous counts im a declaration, al- 
though he had succceded only in one. It was, therefore, no marvel 
that the attorney and pleader spun out oyer a half score of counts the 
matter of complaint which might have been disclosed in one. These 
pumerous counts are comparatively of modern date. Lord Holt, one 
of the ablest lawyers that ever sat on the bench, in regretting their 
adoption, alludes to their origin, and says that he was a bold man 
who first ventured to introduce them, because they contracted the 
principles and objects of pleading. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, the practice of pleading several pleas established itself more and 
more. By the 4th Anne, c. 16., it was enacted that it should be lawful 
for any defendant or any plaintiff in replevin in any court of record, 
with the leave of the court, to plead as many several matters as he 
should think necessary for his defence. Hence a practice crept in of 
allowing the defendant, instead of pleading several pleas, separately 
denying all the parts of the declaration, to plead the general issue; 
which was so vague and wide as to admit, under cover of its ambus- 
cade, almost any sort or ground of defence. These inconveniencies, 
Which according to Lord Holt, crept in improperly, will be found 
Prohibited by the fifth Rule laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons. This Rule very justly limits the declaration to one count in 
describing the same cause of action, liberally allowing amendments ac- 
tording to the spirit of the enactment. 

_ The effect of this Rule will be to require more care and consideration 
4a.the preparation of the pleadings than has of late been the practice 
to, bestow upon them; and henceforth instead of suitors. being be- 
wildered by ruinous and delusive pleadings, pleadings generating 
useless expense and affording no real information, we shall soon find 
that professional pleaders will be obliged to give more care and con- 
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i i the putting forth of the substantial merits of each par- 
Scien, to a woo Nn of these eternal repetitions of time and 
place, which are produced and reproduced with an iteration not less 
tedious than expensive. 

Regarding aon (which are the answer by the defendant to the de- 
claration of. plaintiff), .the practice will be also greatly simplified and 
improved by the new Rules. ‘Defendants will no longer be allowed to 
plead deceptively the general issue, and take the plaintiff by surprise, 
nor will they be permitted (unless by leave of a judge), to traverse or 
deny more than one principal part of the plaintiff's right of action, 
unless the justice,of the case,should require a more extensive defence ; 
and then the real points to be tried must be presented distinctly to the 
jury. Instead, therefore, of the hosts of witnesses which at present 
crowd our courts of justice in civil cases, we shall find that in ordina 
trials one or two. will suffice; and the trials of causes will be reduc 
to a third of the present expense. 

It may be hoped.that when the advantages of these improvements 
shall. become apparent, our judges will not stop here, but go on simpli- 
fying and shortening all the dull, and endless forms of the Common Law, 
Nor should they,omit. the utter extirpation of that system of fiction so 
unnecessary, unmeaning, and so ealculated to bring any science into 
contempt. . The sooner ‘‘ John Doe.and Richard Roe” are ‘‘ hanged by 
the neck: until they areidead,” the better for the judge, the jury, and for 
outraged and violated common sense. 

In our next Number'we shall say a few words on the advantage 
and necessity of LocalCourts.. Meanwhile we are glad to perceive that 
this question is again taken up by His Majesty’s Government, and 
that they are determined to stand unanimously by Lord Brougham’s 
Bill. 








Ustruitep Destre or Power. 

Power is a‘means to an end. ‘The end is, every thing, without exception, 
which the human’ being calls pleasure, and the removal of pain. The grand 
instrument for attaining what a man likes, is the actions of other men. Power, 
in its most appropriate signification, therefore, means security for the conformity 
between the will of one man and the acts of other men. This, we presume, is 
Dot a proposition which will be disputed. The master has power over his 
servant, because when he wills him to do so and so,—in other words, expresses @ 
desire that lie would do so and so, he possesses a kind of security that the 
actions of the man will correspond to his desire. ‘The general commands his 
soldiers to perform certain operations, the King commands his subjects to act in 
acertain manner, and their power is complete or not complete, in proportion as 
the conformity is complete or not complete between the actions willed and the 
actions performed. actions of other men, considered as means for the ate 
tainment of the objects of our desire, are perfect or inperfect, in proportion as 
they are or are not certainly and invariably correspondent to our will. There is 
xo limit, therefore, to the demand of security for the perfection of that corres 
pondence. A man is never satisfied with a smaller degree, if he can obtain a 
greater, And as; there is no man whatsoever, whose acts, in some degree or 
other, in. some way or other, more immediately or more remotely, may not have 
some influence as means to.our ends, there is no man, the conformity of whose 


acts to our will we would not give something to secure. The demand, therefore, 
of power over the acts of other men is really boundless, It is boundless in two 
ways ; boundless in the number 


of persons to whom we would extend it, and 


boundless in its degree over the actions of each.— James Mill. 
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GOVERMENT PLAN FOR COMMUTING THE TITHES 
IN IRELAND. 





Tuis great subject has been’ at length opened to the consideration of 
Parliament; and if we may judge from the tone assumed and temper 
displayed at its opening, it will give rise to nearly as mucely discussion 

“any topic of the present’ Session,’ and’ be contested with as much 
reer as any proposition which the Government have yet made to 
the House. 

Tt' would be a waste of words in us to enlarge upon the bitter rancour 
which this question of Tithes has infused into all’ ranks in’ Treland— 
the Catholics deeming"it cruel and degrading to be obliged to con- 
tribute towards the support of an heretical Church; and the Protest- 
ants insisting upon the payment of the uttermost farthing, with a spirit 
of raticorous ‘persecution ‘altogether unworthy of men professing any 
form'of Chtistranity, but more especially one calling itself the Reformed 
Religion of the Gospel. The Tithe-war, as it has been most appro- 
ener called, has been of longer duration than any national war. of 

e times ; and reflecting men of all parties seemed: at length. to be 
ready.to admit, that until this war could be brought to a.close there 
was no! hope of repose or prosperity for Ireland. . Accordingly, when 
the “extinction” and “abolition” of Tithes in Ireland was distinetly 
promised by Mr. Stanley—when he.asked the Liberal Members of the 
Commons to give their support to the Irish Coercion Bill, those who 
had any confidence in Ministerial promises ventured to hope that, at the 
opening.of the present Session, a, measure, for the ‘‘ abolition” and 
extinction” of Tithes in Ireland would. really be introduced by the 
pledged Administration. Instead of this, the following are the reso- 

mis which were proposed to the House by Mr. Littleton, on Thurs- 
day the’ 20th inst.; which we give verbatim: 

4. Tithe.compositions are to be abolished, and a land-tax of .equal amount, 
and payable by the same persons, substituted, to be managed-and collected by 
the issioners of Woods and Forests. 

2. The land-tax is to be redeemable for a sum of money equal to four-fifilis of 
the value of land in each county, as determined by a commission to be for that 
purpose appointed, together with such further sum as, reckoning the interest of 
money at'2}d. per cent. per diem, may be required to make up for two years an 
annual income equal to four-fifths of the land-tax; or: the land-tax is to be re- 
deemalle for so much land as shall yield: annual rents and profits‘equal to four- 
fifths of the land-tax. 

' ‘3. So much of the land-tax as shall remain unredeemed on the Ist of Novem- 

ber, 1839, shall be converted into a real charge equal to four-fifths of the land-tax, 

pote ble by the owner of the first estate of inheritance in the laud, who shall 

be ntitled to recover the whole amount over against his tenantry. 

ite rent charges are to be redeemable or saleable for the best price to be 
ad, not being less than the consideration for redemption of land-tax. 
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5. The tithe-owners are to be paid by warrants issued by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland, and addressed to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. Such payments are to be of the amount of the compositions to which 
the tithe-owners may be severally entitled, subject to a deduction for the trouble, 
loss, and expense of collection. Such rate of deduction is to be variable for each 
county, and to be fixed by a commission, with referenee to the average expenses 
and outgoings attendant on the collection of tithes in each county during the 
ten years from 1820 to 1830. ; 

6. When redemption of land-tax or sale of rent-charges shall take place, the 
payments by warrants as aforesaid are to cease ; the redemption or purchase- 
money is to be paid over tothe Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt; and yield an interest of 2d. per cent. per diem. The money is to be from 
time to time drawn out, and invested in land for the benefit of the tithe-owner 
entitled to the principal money. 

That it is the opinion of this committee, that composition for tithes in Ireland 
ought to be abolished on and after the 1st day of November in the present year, 
in consideration of an annual land-tax, to be granted to His Majesty, payable 
the persons who would have been liable to such composition for tithes, and 
equal amount; that such land-tax shall be redeemable; and that out of the pro- 
duce provision should be made in land or money, for the indemnification of the 
persons entitled to such composition. ; 


Mr. Littleton’s speech was an amplification of these resolutions, 
and a reasoning upon them which really made them more complex than 
in their original shape; and that was certainly needless. Whatever may 
be the talents of the present Administration, they appear to have none 
whatever for simplicity. Whether it is a Slave Emancipation Bill, a 
Church Reform Bill, or a Tithe Commutation Bill, complexity and 
ambiguity are sure to be its characteristics; and in this last of their 
efforts they are quite as distinguished in this respect as in their first. 
We will give a selection from some of the best speeches offered in 
reply, and then append a few comments of our own. The speakers in 
favour of the resolutions were Mr. Littleton, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Lam- 
bert, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Christmas, and Lord 
John Russell. The speakers against the resolutions were Mr. O’Con- 
nell, Mr. F. O’Connor, Colonel Davies, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Bellew, 


Mr. Sheil, Mr. H. Grattan, Mr. Barron, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Walker, and 
Mr. O’Dwyer. 


Mr. O’Connext said, that if the Secretary at War was now in his place, he 
should congratulate him upon not having yet brought in the army estimates; it 
was prudent not to have done so until the necessary imformation from his right 
hon. colleague in office, as to the. measures to be pursued towards Ireland, were 
before the house; for until the whole extent and operation of the present measure 
were fully understood, no man could say to what amount it might be necessary 
to augment the army. (Hear, hear.) Of all the delusions which ever had been 
practised, he did not say designedly, the present was the most gross. Did the 
right hon. gentleman suppose that by calling it a land-tax, or an annuity, he 
could reconcile the people of Ireland ‘to an impost which had become odious in 
their eyes? Ministers might be ignorant—he believed they were ignorant—of 
the present state of Ireland, and of the sentiments by which the people of that 
country were animated ; but he confessed, that till he heard the speech of the 
right hon. secretary opposite, he had not supposed that the Government thought 
so lowly of the intellect of the people of Ireland as to suppose that a change of 
name would, in their estimation, alter the thing. He then proceeded to observe, 
that the effect of the tithe compositions hitherto had been to increase the number 
tithe-payers—they had been exceedingly increased, and the painful necessity 
: payne — was carried into a class which that grievous impost had never 

store in a direct form reached. The poor day-labourers, living in villages, had 
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to pay for their miserable kitchen-gardens, for which they never paid before, pro- 
duce. and not land having been in all time preceding made titheable by law; but 
now the poorest man was made to pay for his. half or three-quarters of an acre, 
which, formed to. him no more than a mere cabbhage-garden. The right hon, 
gentleman seemed to have given himself a great deal of trouble to procure his 
various, materials and to prepare the proposed bill, but he could assure him that 
his labour had been vain, and that, much as he might think of the measure, it 
would never produce any tical results, It had been often said that the 
people of Ireland had much to make them melancholy, and accordingly they 
were a melancholy race, but occasionally they were merry in their misery, and he 
would undertake to say that. the new tithe bill would be to them a most fertile 
source of mirth; he could assure the right hon. gentleman that the bill would be 
received in Ireland with a shout of ridicule—with one universal laugh of derision. 
The next effect of the bill there would be, perhaps, much more melancholy. He 
would beg the house just to remember what had been the cause of the tithe agi- 
tation, and of how long a standing it was. About 74 or 75 years had elapsed 
since that oppressive impost had first led to decisive manifestations of discon~ 
tent. There might have been during that long period occasional cessations, 
occasionally more or less, of violence or vigour, but the tithe agitations extended 
over a longer period than any one now alive could remember, certainly at intervals 
with something of that temporary lull which the Coercion Bill and similar mea~ 
sures had sometimes produced, but which only occasioned the original causes of 
discontent to break out with imereased virulence. Government might now, if 
it thought proper, introduce one statute after another, and might at last make 
a, law that no man should wag his tongue for any other purpose than to call tithes 
a land-tax, but it would never have the desired effect, and no measure really bee 
neficial to the country could be matured so long as that house proceeded to legis- 
fate as it was then doing—in the dark. Witness what had been done in the case 
of the 60,000/. granted for the clergy on the express understanding that the said 
60,0001, was to be recovered of the people; but what oceurred?—a sum of 
12,000/. was obtained, and the cost of collecting that amounted to 28,000/., 
although they turned out the whole of the military force of the country for the 
purpose of collecting it, horse, foot, and marines; ay, even the mares were 
employed, The hon. and learned member then referred to the act of 1832, and 
observed that by that act the appeal was left in words to the payer, and in fact 
to the owner. By the present proposed bill the owner would be turned into a 
tithe proctor. He begged tlie owners of the land to remember that, and he 
begged the house to remember that the people of Ireland did not alone object to 
the amount of tithes paid, but to the application of the funds thence arising; the 
objection to tithes was double, and now that objection would mix itself with 
rents. “Landlords of Ireland,” he exclaimed, “look to yourselves.” He felt 
satisfied that the principle upon which opposition to tithes had_hitherto been 
conducted would forthwith be applied to rents, for the people of Ireland would 
not regard the present measure as the smallest alleviation of their misery. Was 
there anything rational in the measure? What was common sense in Ireland ? 
(Cheers and laughter.) He thanked hon. members for that cheer—common 
Sense was not one of the ingredients which entered into the composition of that 
bill. The best way of viewing the question was to put a case:—Suppose there 
now was on the British throne a monarch like James II.—that that monarch had 
entered into a league with that once formidable personage the Pope. If under 
the influence of such a monarch a law had been passed giving all the property of 
the English Church to the Catholic clergy, would it not have been received b: 
the people of England with indignation and abhorrence? It would be visit 
with their just vengeance, and what might be expected from the people towards 
those who sought to be the imitators of James? Let it not be supposed that he 
Would refuse to provide for the present incumbents—on the contrary, he full 
recognized their lite interests, but tithes were no inheritance. As to the Protest- 
ant church establishment in those parts of Ireland where there were Protestants, 
 would-Mot object to its being paid for by the state, but he could not under- 
stand the justice of any system which imposed upon a people the expenses of a 
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chiirch the advantages’ of which they did'itot requite. In the time of the Stuart 
the English Government sought to fxpose upon the people of Seotland a v te 
opposed to the general sentiment of the people, and —_. vine Sips te ~— 
rward with theit good élaymotes, and put an end to e in asa 
wikry eva? Would ond ‘deny that the system of the church of England 
was as much opposed to the feelings of tlie people of Treland as at any tt 
was to those of Scotland? ‘Was it from these observations to be inferred that he 
desired to see the Catholic clergy pat into possession of the tithes! On the 
contrary, he could inform the:house thatthe Catholic clergy would not aceé 
the tithesthey woutd not*aecept them. If the bishops accepted them 
parish priests would not. If the parish: priests did, the regular clergy woul 
occupy their places, and perform divine service to multitudes indignant against 
those by whom they were taxed. He was entitled to speak of himself as. the 
organ of a considerable portion of the Catholics of Ireland, and he could undee 
take to say that nothing would be more abhorrent to the feelings of the great botly 
of the Catholics than aeceptance’of the'tithes by the clergy. As to the proposed 
measore, it would bé altogether ineffective; the amount of tithes paid must be 
diminished, if the Government did not mean to fortify agitation for repeat. » He 
Would propose to-dintinish the whole amount of tithes to the extent of two-thirds’; 
the remaining third he would propose should be applied to the relief of the 
working élasses ‘by @ diminution of the county cess, and for those uses of tlie 
poor against which no valid objection could be urged. Something of that sort 
would dé‘infitiitely more towards pacifying the discontents of the people of Ire- 
land than any s¢olding speeches from the throne. - : 
Colonel Davies confessed that he had heard the proposition of the right hon. 
Secretary for Trefand with feelitigs of great disappointment. (Hear, hear.). “He 
contended that that house had no right to impose on the landlords of Ireland ‘the 
obligation of paying the tithe, and he considered that the plan of Government, % 
far from allaying agitation in Ireland, would unite landlord and tenarit in’ one 
common ¢ause against the Gevernment, who would still find it necessary to eii- 
ploy the military in the collection of tithes. (Hear.) In his opinion it Was 
iquitous to compel 6,000,000 of people to pay for the support of an establish. 
tent of which they disapproved, (Hear, hear.) If the same state’ of thing 
existed in England as in Treland, in less than a week there would be, not passive, 
but positive resistance. Had‘ not the Irish, then, the same feelings as the Eng- 
fish? (Hear, hear.) It was lamentable that in legislating for Ireland that house 
appeared to neglect every consideration of common sénse, and treated the people 
as mere serfs. (Hear, hear.) . These were his opinions : if he had’expressed him- 
self strongly it was because he felt strongly oft the subject. (Hear, hear.) ~~ 
. Mr, Cossest wished to know whether the hon. member for Wiltshire, who had 
stated that tithes were invented by fraudulent Popish priests, would tell him how 
it happened that. when an honest reforming church, which held in abhorrence all 
the frauds of Popish priests, was established, tithes were still preserved? All 
the damnable errors of the Catholic clergy were cast aside by the ministers of the 
reformed church ; they rejected the whore of Babylon with scarlet robes; they 
abolished the confession and extreme unction ; they cast down the idolatrous 
images of the Catholics, but the kept tithes. (Ilear, hear.) If ever fraud was 
committed it was committed by those who madé what was called the reformation 
in the church. By whom was that act of robbery—the impropriation of tithes— 
first committed? “By the Protestants ; and that’ monstrous thing, on account of 
which people were now so much suffering, was created by the celebrated Refor- 
mation, It might be truly said, in the language of Scripture, “ Our fathers eat 
our grapes, and our teeth are thereby set on edge.” The hori. member for Dublin 
had stated that agitation had existed in Iretand for the last seventy years. 1 
fact was, that agitation had existed in Ireland ever since the year when Elizabeth 
Sent Protestant parsons into that country, and would exist until the tythe phe 
_and the establis ed church were swept away. The best course which, iff "hi 
_(Mr. Cobbett's) opinion, the Government could adopt, was to purchase thé fee- 
simple of tithes in Ireland: “They might: do so for a less.sum than the twenty 
millions ‘which they last’ year gave ‘for: the emancipation of the colonial slaves, 
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the consequence would be, that satisfaction being spread thoughout Ireland, 
raat ing aia and wealth to i. The 
seessave proponed WY the right hon. Secretary for Ireland was so full of detail that 
he (Mr.: ) would not presume to say, at the present moment, that it would 
do.no.good. Stil he must state that he thought it too complicated, and that it 
‘would-not remove the real causes of irritation in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) 
+! Me H. Grattan contended that there would be no final adjustment of the 
tithe question effected by any bill founded on these resolutions. resolutions 
jefvit open to give either money or land for the existing value of tithes ; but the 
of the righ hon. secretary made it clear that it was the intention of the 
etd only to give land. The ne now before the. house was 
founded on the report of the committee of 1832,—a rt. to which the Irish 
amembers were all at the time. He would remind a noble lord opposite 
of »meeting of the irish nobility, and the Irish landbolders, which took place in 
:$822;in London, on the subject of tithes, at which the noble lord was himself 
p and at which the arrangement proposed in these resolutions was abso- 
. That meeting agreed in the propriety of effecting a commutation 
#6f tithes'im Ireland, but declared itself = to any project for purchasing 
land: for the clergy in liew of tithes. To him it that. there were two 
seagons'on- which it was impossible for Irish members to.agree to this plan. The 
first-was; that it appropriated a certain portion of land to the clergy; and the 
seeond; that it placed an ireproper assessment upon the value of tithe. It would 
make the clergy not only bad landlords but bad pastors. (Hear, hear.) Had 
the right hon. gentleman opposite taken into his consideration what each clergy- 
man, would. get upon his scale of compensation? Taking the tithe at 1/. 5s, am 
acre, for.240/. tithe, a clergyman would get a farm of not less than 350 acres. 
Now that/was a preposterous amount to give in compensation. As to the duty 
which the plan imposed upon the landlords, he would, as one of them, avow that 
he declined. the honour of becoming a tithe proctor of the Goverment. But he 
would ask the Government whether they salle expected that this plan would 
succeed? . If they thought that it would, he could only say that he differed from 
them yery widely, and he would briefly tell them why. A gentleman in Wick- 
low, when the last commutation bill was passed, asked one of his tenants whether 
he did not think that it would be effectual for its object. The tenant replied, 
“Sir, we-have beaten the police out of the field—don’t you think that we can 
beat: you?” (Hear, and a laugh.) With that answer ringing in his ears, he 
would.be a bold minister who gave his sanction to a bill founded on these reso- 
lutions... He advised the Ministers, instead of trying to conciliate either of the 
pe) a in Ireland, to endeavour to conciliate the people of Ireland, and to 
,consider their interests, and their interests alone. He was sure that with the 
assistance of a reformed Parliament, Ministers, if they would only have courage 


to put it to the test, would be able to settle this question satisfactorily. He paid 
@ strong eulogium on the resolutions passed by the Irish landowners at their 
meeting.in 1822, and insisted that they ought to be adopted by the committee 
Instead of those now proposed to it. He concluded by proposing as an amend- 
“ment a series of resolutions, which he said was founded upon them, and which, as 
_.Mell as we could collect them, were couched in the following terms : 

“ Resolved, that it is essential to the peace of Ireland that the system of tithes 
should be extinguished, not only in name but also in substance;—that we recog- 
nize the right of persons having vested interests in them, and declare it to be the 

of Parliament to make them a just compensation by means of a land-tax,— 
that we also recognize the liability of property in Ireland to contribute to a fund 
for the, support of religion and ey but think that such a fund should be dif- 
ntin.collection, and lighter in its amount, than that now raised by the system 
thes... Resolved, that we are also of opinion, that the mode of application 
fae Ain bution, of that fund ought to be submitted to the decision of Par- 
liament.” 


-* Lord J. Russext said that the opinions which he had expressed at the meet- 
ng to which the hon, and learned gentleman referred still remained unchanged. 
Aldear.). “He thought that he could easily reconcile them with this proposition of 
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-tax in lieu of tithes, and of a. redemption of that land-tax after, 
amor “i pera eres cereal knew, he differed from severalof 
his colleagues in the Administration as to the appropriation of this property ; but 


ion on which the hon. and learned gentleman had that night de 
chimed he believed that there was no difference of opinion in the Ministry. ‘The 
hon. and learned gentleman proposed that two-thirds of the present amount of 
tithes should be, atterly.abolished, and that the remaining one-third should be 
applied to thesame perpennntp.seeen Degrent ury cess was now applied ; on 
in other words, that it should be substituted in place of another burden to which 
the land was already liable. But this was nothing more than abolishing tithe 
altogether (hear, hear) ; it was a direct act of robbery, neither palliated nor dis. 
guised (great cheering)—it was a mere act of confiscation, which assumed the 
appearance of giving relief to. the miserable and vexed occupiers of the soil, but 
which, if it should be adopted by the Legislature, would give relief to none but 
the affluent landholder. (Great cheering.) On the question of appropriation he 
might have the misfortune to express opinions at difference with those of some of 
his colleagues; but on this question he gave his vote in the full reliance that it 
would be in accordanee with that of all the a 6s - ra the ema of that 

i , they were to on all the r 0! 

per ‘te —— penn, po aes, even such as aie aancthed alt 
tumult.and bloodshed, might be used to conduce to an end not less disgraceful 
and calamitous than the means employed to carry it were violent and unholy 
(Great cheering.) 

On the division, the numbers were—For the original Resolutions of 
Mr. Littleton, 219 ;—For the Amendntent of Mr. Grattan, 42. 

The plan of the Government respecting Tithes in Ireland, will there- 
fore, we have no doubt, be persevered in: and the result will be a 
fiercer intestine war than ever, with more coercion to keep down re- 
bellion, till the whole thing will break down by its own intolerable 
weight : and tithes, lay and church, be lost to their present owners fot 
ever. 

Were we not somewhat better acquainted with the secret machinery 
of Government than we were some few years ago, we should have 
thought it impossible for the ingenuity even of a Minister, to make so 
simple an affair so complicated. But this is a device continually re- 
sorted to for the purpose of appearing very profound, scrupulously 
just, and perfect master of the subject, by affecting to see clearly 
what no other person can even understand. If a speech be full of 
difficulties and unintelligibilities, it is sure to be pronounced a masterly 
piece of finaneial skill; because persons are unwilling to confess that 
they do not understand it: and praise can be bestowed without know- 
ledge, while criticism requires at least investigation. It reminds us of 
the story told of an old, and no doubt, a very pious lady in Scotland, 
who returning from hearing some very popular preacher, whose great 
charm lay in the obsoleteness of his words and the involved and in- 
tricate construction of his seutences, was pouring out her admiration 
on all sides: when being asked whether she understood the drift of his 
discourse, she frankly said : “‘O dear, no! It was far too sublime fot 
such poor <p erg as myself to understand. I don’t pretend to 
that; but I ed it the more because it was so truly divine that it 


went beyond all human understanding.” 

The case of Tithes may, we think, be comprehended in a few brief 
sentences: It is a claim to the tenth of the gross produce of the soil, 
for the avowed purpose of maintaining the clergy of the Established 


Church, keeping all places of worship in repair, and relieving the poor 
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ithe county. This was the triple are iation of tithes in the 
tne Chierch before the Protestant Reformation : and considering 
that the clergy of those days divested themselves in most instances of 
private property, and became members of a corporation or community, 
to which they resigned all their individual wealth, there was, in this re+ 

ipt.and appropriation of the tithe, a return to the old principle on 
which it was originally granted to the Priests and the Levites; for 
of them itis said that they were granted tithes for their support, be- 
cause they had no other inheritance ! 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more different from this, than 
the present state of the tithes. A large portion is claimed as the in+ 
alienable property of the Established Church of England, as a cor+ 
porate body, though the private wealth possessed by many of its 
members is very considerable: but instead of this tithe being ap- 
propriated to the triple purpose of supporting the poor, repairing the 
churches, and maintaining the clergy, the two first objects have been 
utterly neglected ; and immense funds are raised from the public to do 
what tithes ought to have done without such demands: while the 
whole amount is now absorbed by the clergy alone; not because, like 
the Levites, they have only the tithe for their inheritance; but in 
addition to many other sources of clerical emolument besides. Another 
portion, less in amount, has been alienated from the Church, and is 
now in the hands of lay impropriators, who hold it as private property, 
and appropriate it to their own uses only. 

We conclude, then, that the latter is a property held upon the 
tenure of the institution of tithes; and that if the Legislature should 
at any future time decree the abolition of that institution, as Jewish 
and not Christian, which in reality it is, their right to compensa- 
tion for loss by such abolition would be no stronger than the right 
of the Proprietors of East India Stock, the owners of West India 
slaves, or any other persons suffering by the abolition of amy insti- 
tution or state of things deemed to be a public evil. The right of 
the Church as a corporation to the tithes possessed by it, stands on 
exactly the same foundation: with this difference, that if the Legis- 
lature thought fit to decree that no one established form of worship 
should be patronized as national, but that all sects of Christianity 
should be placed upon the same level in the eyes of the State, the 
property of the Church would become at once the property of the 
State, without a shadow of a right to compensation in any individual of 
the clerical body; as the corporation itself being annihilated, there 
would be no corporate rights, and as to individual property in any thing 
that belongs to the Church, no one pretends to claim this. 

The whole question then is one of national benefit, and-that and that 
only should be done by which the nation would derive the largest 
share-of relief. The present proposed commutation will leave most of 
the objections to tithe exactly where they stand ; so that we think their 
entire extinction would be far better than their commutation. For 
this purpose, let a proper standard of valuation by so many years pur- 
chase be settled ; and at that valuation let all lay impropriation of tithes 
be bought up by annuities, chargeable on the public funds, and be- 
come the property of the Government. Atthe same time let the tithes 
payable to any member of the clergy now living, become at his death 
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thé property ofthe Government without payment of any kind; and’tn 
cases where an annuity equal to’ their’ computed value by the scale 
settled, could be paid to the!incumbent during his life for the interes 
he held in the'tithes, let ‘their whole ‘produce be transferred to: the 
Govetnment at once. ‘In thé course of four or fiye years, the whole 
tithe property of ‘the country would become the’property of the state; 
and its redemption by proprietors of land being fixed at an easy rite 
of purchase money, in five years more the whole of England and Tie 
land might become tithe free; while a fund, from the sale of all the 
church and crown lands, tithes, &c., would produce, at the very lowest 
estimate, 100 millions sterling, with which fund the whole national 
debt might be placed:on the:footing of terminable annuities, by paying 
a higher. interest. fora fixed period only, or transferring: the whole into 
life annuities,.paying off those not content to accept the terminable 
instead of interminable interest, and selling only to those who. would 
conform'to the’ newtermis. °° \ 
By some such plan as this, tithes would become ‘wholly extinct in 
twenty years at the farthest; and the national debt be reduced evety 
year by the falling in of lifé-annuities;~and in forty years both tithes 
and national debt would become wholly extinct. 
.. It. may be asked,:;what then would. become of the clergy of the Es- 
tablished ‘Church? The answer.is plain... All those now, members of 
its body would be’ secured for their-lives in the enjoyment. of an :ans 
nuity from'the Government funds, bearing some fixed and uniform 
proportion to the actual money-value of the tithes as at present; and 
all ‘persons wishing to enter the ministry ‘of the Episcopal Church, 
would then be on the same footing.as.the\ ministers of every Dissenting 
body of Christians, dependant on their congregations for support. 
The cathedrals and churches, old and new, the parsonage houses, 
burying grounds, and all the-existing buildings and materials might be 
given, over to the: Episcopalians ; and this would of itself give them an 
immense advantage over .all other sects. If they could not succeed 
under such circumstances in attracting congregations, in obtaining that 
decent subsistence. above which the preachers of the Gospel should 


_ not aspire, let them then ‘return to the still more'primitive practice of the 


Apostolic ages, and labour with their own heads or hands, to sustaiit 
themselves, as is done by thousands of equally devout and honourable 
nen. 

We may refer to the Society of Friends in all parts of England,)a8 
furnishing beautiful examples of the most perfect purity of life and 
conduct, the most holy and unobtrusive zeal, and the exercise of ‘all 
the virtues that can adorn the character of the pious Christian, or the 
upright, man-—without tithes, without priests, without pomp or. power, 
or pretensions—with no machinery for the support of the most devout 


religion, beyond the Scriptures for perusal, the Supreme Being’as an ob- 


ject of adoration, and the assembling together on terms of the most perfect 
equality, for reflexion; for prayer, for exhortation, and’ for worship, 
without the expenditure of’ a single shilling otherwise than as a private 
offering of him who giyes, and without the receipt of a single shilling by 
those who either pray, or expound, or preach. To such patterns as 
these we refer,the deans, and prebends, the rectors and vicars, the 
bishops and the archbishops of the English and Irish hierarchy : and.if 
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they would take the Gospel as their guide, the Saviour for their 
teacher, and his Apostles for their models of imitation, they would 
find that the nearer they approached the’ patterns we have pointed out 
as living in.our own country, and in our own day, the nearer would 
they,approach to the Divine Founder of their Faith ; every word of whose 
Gospel isa reproof to the worship of that Mammon, whose tithes, 
sluralities, and livings, seem the great object of clerical contention and 
ierarchical care. 








ys Docrrixe or Passive OsEdience, 
Tur’ docttine of passive obedience is so repugnant to the genuine feelings of 
humat nature, that it can never be completely acted on. A sectet dread that 
nce will awake, and nature assert her rights, imposes a restraint 
which the most determined despotism is not able to shake off. The rude reason 
of the multitude may be pert but the sentiments of the heart are not 
easily perverted —Rolert Hall. 





Necessity or Labour. 


Or the laws of nature, on which the condition of man depends, that which is 
attended with the greatest number of consequences, is the necessity of labour for 
obtaining the means of subsistence, as well as the means of the greatest part of 
ourpleasures. This is, no doubt, the primary cause of Government ; for, if nature 
had produced spontaneously all the objects which we desire, and in sufficient 
abundance for the desires of all, there would have been no source of dispute or of 
injury among men ; nor would any man have possessed the means of ever ac- 
quiring authority over another.—James Mill. 





Nationat Epvucatron. 


Tar it is the duty of a Christian people, to take care, that in some way or 
other, facilities are afforded for the instruction of its youth, we suppose few will 
dispute.’ ‘The God who constituted the various relations of social life, has im- 
posed the obligation. It is the order of His providence, ‘that every successive 
eration of the human family, shall in this particular, as well as in many others, 
be dependent upon that which precedes it. The chain which thus binds together 
the children of men, cannot be severed :—the responsibility which the connection 
involves, can never be evaded. ‘There are, it is true, a goodly number still to be 
found, ot etd maintain the strange paradox, that it is not the will of 
God that: dé his rational creatures should be, in any enlarged sense of the word, 
intelligent. With such persons we hold no controversy. It would be a mere 
waste of words, to reason with men so incapable of estimating the dignity of their 
species,—so wilfully ignorant of the genius of the Gospel. The doubts of the 
weak, and the alarms of the timid, with regard to the consequences which may 
be expected to result from the general diffusion of knwledge, would be worthy of 
more respect, but for their irreligions character and tendency. God himself has 
explicitly declared, that “ for the soul to be without knowledge is not good.” 
‘e dare not, therefore, sympathize with terrors which are founded in distrust of 
His wisdom, or .venture to excuse precautions which would seek an imaginary 
security, in the degradation of His creature. The plain truth is, that all objec- 
tions to the education of the poor, come from what source they will, are, in their 
very nature, utterly antichristian. They may be invariably traced either to super- 
stitious fear, or to unmixed selfishness. With the spirit of that religion, which is 
ethphatically Light and Love, we repeat it, they have no communion.—Kelectic 








REVERSAL OF THE VOTE OF THE HOUSE OP 
COMMONS—CASE OF BARON SMITH. 





We are glad to see the House retrace the false step it took, in the 
case of Baron Smith, though it would have been well for its dignity and 
teputation if it had not been. quite so, precipitate at first. The argu. 
ments of the case were, we think, quite exhausted in the first debate; 


but a returning senseiof. duty to the independence of the Bench, and 


the excellent rule of testing the case, by supposing the political ad- 
dresses of the Judge to have been in perfect harmony with the ‘Ac- 
cuser’s opinions, seems to have operated powerfully in satisfying many 
that on their first vote they had done a wrong; and although this 
vacillation is not calculated to strengthen the confidence of the people 
in the first impressions of their representatives, yet it is evidently more 
to their honour that they hastened to repair the wrong they had com- 
mitted, than if they had persisted in their error, for the sake of preserving 
an appearance of consistency. 


The debate on the motion for dischargmg the order to appoint a 


Committee was opened by Sir Edward Knatchbull, who was very ably — 


supported by Mr. F. Shaw, the Recorder of Dublin, and Sir Robert 
Peel; and the result of the division which followed the debate was, 
For Sir Edward Knatchbull’s motion to discharge the order for a 
Committee, 161; For tetaining the previous order, 155; leaving a 


‘majority of 6 against the Ministers, and thus rescinding the vote on | 


Mr. O’Connell’s motion, carried by so large a majority but a few nights 
before. 
When we wrote the article contained in our Jast Number, on the 
case of Baron Smith, we expressed our belief that twelvemonths hence, 
many would regret having voted for the committee ; but we had not 


‘the faintest hope that the conversion of those in error would have been | 


so rapid, that on the very day following the passing of that article 
through the press, the judgment we had deprecated should have ‘been 
totally reversed. This, however, is one of the benefits of judging of all 
cases by their abstract merits without reference to the names of the 
men, or the distinctions of the party by which they are advocated ot 
opposed. This has been our rule of judgment hitherto: and by this, 
we hope always to be able to abide. 

_. The case has excited, as may be supposed, the most intense interest 
in Ireland ; and it will be an ptiate termination to the history of 
an affair, of which we ave not. kikeh 
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ADDRESS OF THE BAR TO BARON SMITH. 
To the Hon. Baron Sir William Cusac Smith, Bart. 

Srx,—Under existing circumstances, we, the undersigned members of the Irish 
bar, feel ourselves called upon, and readily come forward, to testify the respect 
which we entertain for the unshaken integrity, strict impartiality, and eminent 
talent, which for a long series of years have uniformly marked your judicial cha~ 
racter. (Signed by a long List of Professional Gentlemen.) 


The above having been-sent to Baron Smith in a letter from Serjeant Penne- 
father, as the senior member of those who subscribed the address, the following 
answer was received, addressed to Serjeant Pennefather : 


Ashfield, February 20. 

- My dear Serjeant—I am more gratified tan I find it possible to express by 
the import of your letter, and by the address which that kind letter covered. 
Against, I will admit, an unexpected shock, I have hitherto been sustained by 
the testimonies of my own conscience ; but as this internal monitor is liable to 
he iaftutneed by self-love, it is encouraging to collect, from the suffrages of so 
many and such distinguished members of the bar, that I have not been mistaking 
the suggestions of vanity for those of conscience. 

. What more need a judge desire than, that after an experience of many years, 
an enlightened body such as yours should spontaneously, and, “ under existing 
circumstances,” I will add, generously come forward, to bear witness to the im- 
partiality and integrity of his judicial conduct ? 

Upon what may not unaptly be called the law of my case the bar have offered 
no ae” and I feel myself more than warranted in strictly following their 
exam 

With that propriety and discretion which might have been expected from them, 
they have refrained from the expression of any opinion upon its merits. To all 
who can appreciate justly the judicious decorum of such a course, it must render 
their address of the greater value. 

. Jn me it would be worse than indecorous to assert that I have not been guilty 
of neglect of duty, or talked politics from the bench, or fomented a spirit of 
intolerance and religious discord. This would be not only to prejudge a 
question which may now perhaps be pending (before those whose right of dis- 
cussing it their wisdom will weigh well determine), but it would against all 
prineiple be to constitute myself a judge in my own cause. 

) But itis consistent with due deference to disclaim ill intention ; and accord- 
ingly I may say, that I never meant to neglect my duty; but, on the contrary, 
very diligently, and even laboriously, to discharge it; that, so far from meaning 
to do more than recommend to-submissive deference the genuine principles of 
our law and constitution—so far from meaning to promulgate thé opinions or 
feelings of a party, I conceive my mind to be utterly free from every party 
tinge ; and lastly, that so far from meaning to excite intolerance and discord, 
L imagined that through life I had rather carried ny conciliatory propensities to 
excess, 

* Butbuman judgment is extremely fallible, and whether my head has failed to 
execute the.good intentions of my heart, is not for me, but perhaps for others, to 
decide, As many, however, as have signed the address to me‘have impliedly 
Pronounced that 1 was not a lazy idler, a rancorous and mischief-making bigot, 
or knowingly a — partisan—for how could I be these, and be an honest 
and impartial judge ? 

‘ Thave ever preached respect to constitutional authorities, as opposed to those 
antagonist and spurious powers, which experience tells us that agitation will pro- 
duce; Ihave ever preached adherence to the fundamental principles of the con- 
stitution. In both instances I willendeavour to practice what I preach—never 
to violate that due respect which constituted authorities have a right to claim; 
nor ever to betray that independence of the Bench which is at once a principle 
and a bulwark of the constitution, and which I consider it a part of my judicial 


duty to maintain. 
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i iment which ought to be, and will be as lasting as my life, of gra. 
Pe om, aa these ae have honoured me with the address which this 


letter is written to acknowledge, allow me, my dear Serjeant, to subscribe myself 


with great respect, 
Your and their obliged and faithful servant, 
Wictram Cusac Smit. 








GovERNMENT LIABLE TO THE SAME TEMPTATIONS TO ABUSE THEIR Powgg 
as INDIVIDUALS. 


Wuarever would be the temptations under which individuals would lie, if — 


th Government, to take the objects of desire from others weaker than 
theméstren, dhdet the ait temptations the members of Government lie, to take 
the objects of desire from the members of the community, if they are not pre. 


vented from doing’so. Whatever, then, are the reasons for establishing Govern. _ 


arent, Seals same exactly are the reasons for establishing securities, that those — 
with 


entrusted the powers necessary for protecting others make use of them for 
that purpose sale oil not for the purpose of taking from the members of the 
community the objects of desire —James Mill. 





“Noste Exampre or Natronat Epvcation. 


Atrnep the Great appears to have been the first person who éver set rooney 
about the task of introducing the elements of learning among the English I 
He complains, that on his accession, he knew not cont ee south of the ‘Thame, 
who could so:much as interpret the Service Book, 2 few in the northém 
parts who had even reached that pitch of erudition. To remedy the evil, he 
established schools eyery where, for the instruction ‘of all classes, and enjoined by 
law “all freeholders, possessed of two hydes of land or more,” to send their chil. 
dren to them for instruction. Not content with this, he himself undertook to 
supply with books the schodls he had ed, either by furnishing original com- 
positions,’or by’ making translations the Greek; in each case seeking to 
convey instruction, not-so much in the way of didactic essay, as by parables, 


ed 


stories; and spophthegms, at one time clothed in plain prose, at another couched. | 


in poetry. civil dissensions which broke out at his déath, put.an early end 
to these excellent designs —Eclectic Review. 





Prorugtic ANTICIPATION OF THE Present Times. 
Tuar the seeds of public convulsion are sown in every country of Europe (out 


own not excepted) it were vain to-deny—~seeds which, without the pene 
in’ 
? 


cautions, and the most conciliating councils, will break out, it is to be 

the overthrow of all governments. How this eatastrophe may be averted, or 
how, should-that be impossible, its evils may be mitigated and diminished, 
demands the deepest consideration of every Euro statesman, The. ordinary 
routine of ‘ministerial ‘chicanery is quite unéqual to the task. A philosophic. 
comprehension of mind, which, leaving the beaten road of politics, shall pt, 
itself to new situations, and profit by the vicissitudes of opinion ; equally fe: 
moved from an attachment to antiquated forms and useless innovations ; capable 
of rising above the emergency of the moment. to the most remote consequences 
of*a transaction ; combining the past, the present, and the future; and knowing, 
how to-defend with firmness, and concede with dignity. These are the qualities, 
which the situation of Europe renders indispensable. It would be a mockery of 
our present Ministry to ask whether they possess those qualities.—Robert Hall ; 


a: 





THE MARQUIS OF CHANDOS’S RESOLUTION, FOR 
RELIEF'TO THE AGRICULTURISTS. 
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& 
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« Ow Friday the 22d,'a very long, heavy, and dull debate took place, 
f@thotion of the Marquis of Chandos, submitting to the House the 


fig résolution: ° . 
‘Phat in any- reduction of the burthens of the country, which 1 





berrendered practicable by the remission of taxes, dne regard be paid 
to therélieving the’ distress’ of ‘the ‘agriculturists, whith had béen ‘al- 
Hidedto' ii the*speech fromthe throne.” ee 
The tertns of this resolution are so moderate and so general, that we 
cannot see how any reasonable objection could be made to them. In 
any remission of . ig spet a, be Peed, ek every interest 
deserves to have due regard paid to it; and the agriculturists quite as 
mdeR Ws, any other. We should therefore vote i+ such a resolution 
Without seruple; and if instead of the word agriculturists, the words ship- 
Quners, manufacturers, or any Other term, designating any great class 
of his Majesty’s:subjects, had ‘been used, we should just’as readily have 
supported it; ‘because, ‘if all the intetests* of ‘the’ country “deserve 
0 have kd Sei el Ae oa both in the imposition and the remis- 
i Of ‘tikes, then every particular interest must equally deserve such 
d, inasmuch as the parts are necessarily included.in. the whole. 
.~Butdn,the House of Conimons, as’ in the Courts of "Law; theré are 
dimiost:asinany fictions as'facts sand in ‘both there is ‘a ‘sort of con- 
ventional ‘phraseclogy, constituting almost a new language, so different 
are the meanings of the same words when spoken within and when 
uttered without the walls of the House. Taken in a parliamentary 
sense, this resolution of the Marquis of Chandos was meant to pledge 
the House that iii the-very first remission of taxes'te'be'made, regard 
should first be paid to the:distresses of the agriculturists, whose de- 
pressed-condition had been-exclusively the object of royalsympathy in 


rome delivered from the throne. And who can wonder at all 








or occupiers of Tand thus responding to the royal expres- 
tors Of Condolence? ‘To what end were these expressions put into the 
mdiith of ‘his Majesty, if they were.to serve no. good purpose? And 
, goed purpose could they. serve but that they should. justify 
MN in first affording relief to that very interest thus admitted to 
be'so peculiarly distressed ? 
“No‘doubt seems to be entertained that the object of the royal allu- 
sidil'Was to'allay ‘any expectations that might haye been indulged as 
to the revision of the Corn Laws, and to justify the Ministry in their re- 
sistance to.alt propositions for such revision in either House of Parliament. 
But to resist alteration, and oppose further change, will not do. 
Corn Laws have existed for so great a length of time, that if pro- 
VOL. I.—SEssion oF 1834. N 
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tection to the agricultural interests, for which purpose they were alone 
instituted, and alone retained, could benefit them at all, they ought 
now to be in the fullest enjoyment of all its good effects. And so un- 
doubtedly they are. To what, then, do these amount? To abso- 
lutely nothing! Nay, worse; for, according to their own admissions, 
the landed interests of the country were in a far better condition fifty 
ears ago than now, after half‘a-century of Corn Laws for protection 

tal given them a monopoly of the whole of the English market for 
the sale of their produce. Are we surprised at this? Certainly not: 
it is in perfect harmony with: the universal history of monopolies in 
every quarter of the globe. The monopoly of the East India Company 
lasted for two hundred years, and it ended in draiming and impoverish- 
ing India to the lowest state of poverty and degradation, and involving 
the English Proprietors in forty millions of debt more than all their 
assets could pay, The monopoly of the West India Planters lasted 
for nearly same period of time, and brought the West. India 
interests into such a state of depression, debt, and embarrassment, 
that but for the grant of twenty millions by the Parliament for the 
purchase of their slaves, a general bankruptcy must have ensued; and 
even this sum will in many instances be insufficient to clear off incum, 
brances on their deeply-mortgaged estates. The branches of trade in 
this country that have been most bolstered up by bounties, monopolies, 
and protections, are those that have sunk into the lowest and most 
ruinous condition, And now, to crown the whole, the agricultural 
interest—the greatest and most important, we willingly admit, in 
every country of any great extent—with all the protection afforded to 
it, is in a general state of admitted ruin and decay. 
_ What, then, is to be done? Merely taking off the Malt Tax instead 
of the House Tax will not do. It would give some relief, no doubt; 
but it would not lift'up the landed interest from its present dead. and 
prostrate condition to one of prosperity and life; and any thing short 
of this would be but a palliation of the evil. Some great, and general, 
and comprehensive measure can alone save them; and to that none 
of the Members of the present Administration seem to have the virtue 
or the courage to turntheir attention. If we are asked, of what 
nature such a measure should be, we offer the following as an outline 
of some, at least, of its parts. 

1.—To. abolish or extinguish Tithes entirely, without commutation, 
Compensation, or any other consideration, and declare all lands to be, 
after a given period, absolutely tithe-free: a measure which would add 
to the actual value of every landed estate in England by not merely 
the amount.of the tithe saved, but by a riddance of all the vexations 
attending its collection. 

2.—To make the assessment for the maintenance of the sick and 
helpless poor in hospitals and infirmaries, for the providing labour in 
public works for those who are able to labour but can find no private 
employment, and for: the construction and repair of all the roads of 
the country, general assessments on the whole property of the kingdom, 
instead of partial assessments in local, parish, or county rates. 


_3-—To make some arrangement for annually diminishing, in a very 
slight but constantly progressive degree, the. burden of the National 
Debt—to counter ce the great advantages which the fundholders 
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have so. long enja ed, not merely over the landholders, but over every 
other class of his Majesty’s subjects, by having bought in the funds at 
from 50/. to GOl. for 100/. of 3 per cents., and receiving therefore 
nearly 6 per cent. interest for very many years, with a power of 
realizing 901. for what only cost 60/. at most, and enjoying at the 
same time all the advantages of the increased value of money, or the 
decreased prices of commodities, without their property being subject 
to. any tax, impost, or drawback whatever. 

4,—For all these immense benefits, to claim from the landowners, 
in return, an immediate removal of all protecting duties, and a per- 
fectly free trade in corn. 

But, the reader will exclaim, the total and immediate extinction of 
Tithe! What is to become of the lay-impropriators ? and how are the 
Clergy to be maintained? We answer,—Let the lay-impropriators be 
compensated for the surrender of their individual property, by a grant 
from the state, as the West Indians have been, on such a scale as to 
leave them no worse, but to place them in no better a condition than 
they are ‘at present. And for the Clergy, give the whole of the Epis- 
copalian body, clergy and laity, all the cathedrals, churches, chapels, 
parsonage-houses, and buildings strictly ecclesiastical, and let the 
Episcopalian teachers appeal to the Episcopaiian congregrations for 
that support which it were an insult to them as well as to their flocks 
not to suppose that they would instantaneously obtain. The learned, 
the pious, and the moral among them would be sure to find followers 
and supporters: the traffickers and the money-changers, the fox- 
hunters and the pluralists, would be neglected. The number of pastors 
would be soon adjusted to the number of the flocks; and while no 
expense, would be spared by congregations to see the teacher they 
loved and respected amply provided for, not a shilling would be asked 
of,any one for the support of any other person than the preacher under 
whose ministry he sat, and from whom he derived the spiritual conso- 
lation of which he stood in need. 

There is then no difficulty in the way of benefiting not merely the 
agricultural, but every other interest in the State, by some such plan as 
this, except the courage to undertake it, in which we believe the pre~ 
sent'Administration to be whally deficient. 

To return to the history of the debate. The Marquis of Chandos in- 
troduged the resolution already given, which was seconded by Sir 
Edward Knatchbull. Lord Althorp opposed the resolution, though he 
admitted the existence of agricultural distress. Mr. Baring supported 
the Marquis of Chandos; as did Sir John Wrottesley and Mr. Cob- 
bett, the latter contending for the entire repeal of the malt-tax, as a 
measure of indispensable necessity. The following were the most re- 
markable portions of the speeches in the debate. 

Mr. W.Wutrore was understood to say that the monopoly which the corn-laws 
8H agriculturists‘had not been found to produce the effect they had expected 

it. He should vote against the motion of the noble marquis (Chandos), not 

é he was ignorant of the distress of the agricultural interest, but because he 
thought that the means proposed by the noble marquis for relieving that distress 
Would not be effectual. . He entirely concurred with the noble lord below him in 
ing that more relief might be afforded the agricultural interest by removing 
‘burdens than by repealing imposts which affected them in common with other 

of His Majesty’s subjects; aud he was glad to hear that - noble lord 
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had in contemplation some extensive measure with respect to the poor-rates, 
(Hear, hear.) e agricultural classes would also feel greatly interested in the 
introduction of any plan having for its purpose a fair commutation for tithe ; for 
that particular species of impost.constituted one of the greatest grievances under 
which the agriculturists laboured, by making it uncertain whether they would 
receive a fair remuneration for the outlay of their capital. 

Mr. Bennet thought that the agricultural interest was entitled to the consi- 
deration of the Legislature. His Majesty’s Ministers had thought proper to give 
partial relief to the country by repealing the house duty, while by repealing the 
malt-tax they had it in their power to benefit every interest in the land, for the 
abolition of that tax would not only be a boon to the farmers, but would enable 
the productive classes of the country to drink the wholesome beverage of beer at 
their own homes. 

Mr. Cray said he was ready to concur in the general proposition of the noble 
marquis (Chandos), that the landed interest should have the benefit of a fair pro- 
portion of whatever reduction in taxation the Government was enabled to make; 
but that proposition, innocent im itself, was rendered objectionable by the com- 
mentary which accompanied it. It had been declared, not only by the noble 
marquis, but also by, the hon. member for Essex, that the agricultural interest 
would feel no benefit from the remission of the ny waa He wished to know 
how this happened to be the case. Did not the farmers live in good houses, and 
the landlords in still better? (Hear, hear.) How came it, then, that the remis- 
sion of the house-duty would be no benefit to them? Simply because it had 
hitherto been assessed with the most gross and shameful partia iy. (Loud cries 
of “ Hear,”) This circumstance of itself furnished the noble lord (Althorp) with 
a most convineing argument for its repeal (hear), and if it were contended that 
houses in town acquired their value from their locality, that would only be an 
additional reason for the repeal of a tax which, from its very nature, could not be 
fairly levied. (Hear, hear.) The repeal of the malt-duty had been demanded on 
behalf of the agricultural interest, but he (Mr. Clay) was prepared to prove that 
its remission would be no direct relief to the farmer, but would only benefit him, 
in as far as it tended fo increase the consumption of barley. But it did so hap- 
pen that two measures having that effect had already been carried into operation, 
one wholly repealing the duty on beer, the other partially removing the duty on 
spirits ; and he would state to the house what the result had been. In 1820 the 
consumption of malt amounted to 27,889,310 bushels, and in 1833 the quantity 
consumed up to the October quarter was not less than 40,164,792 bushels, being 
an increase of 44 per cent: on the consumption of malt. (Hear, hear.) The hon. 
member concluded by observing, that under these circumstances, he should vote 
against the motion of the noble marquis (Chandos). 

Lord Howick did not intend to offer any observations to the house with re- 
ference to the question under discussion, but as the hon. member for Oldham had 
made some assertions which he called facts, he (Lord Howick) was anxious to 
give those assertions a very simple contradiction. The hon. member had made 
two distinct statements ;—1st, that the poor-rate had decreased in amount since 
the year 1812; and 2d, that in direct proportion to the augmentation of taxation, 
an increase would always be found. to take place in the amount of the poor- 
rates. On both those points the hon. member for Oldham was wrong ; for since 
the hon, member had made his speech, he (Lord Howick) had served to the 
returns before the house, and found that in 1812 the poor-rates amounted to 
6,656,0001., and in 1832, to 6,731,000/., being an increase of nearly 100,000/ in 
the latter year. (Hear, hear.) But if the poor-rates had rather increased than 
diminished, what had been the case with respect to the taxation of the country ! 
In 1812, the total amount levied in taxes was not less than 65,000,000/., while 
in 1832 it did not exceed 46,000,000/. ; so that while there had been a dimin- 
tion of taxation to the amount of 19,000,000/., the poor-rates, instead of diminish- 
ing (as, according to the hon, member for Oldham’s statement, they ought to 
have done), had been increased ‘by a sim amounting very nearly to 100,000/. 
Siew This statement gave a very complete contradiction to the argument of 

e hon. member for Oldham ; but the contradiction would have appeared more 
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striking if the hon, member had not singled out the year 1812; for the poor- 
yates were from particular circumstances higher at that period than in most years 
about that time. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Evans defended the Government for proposing the remission of the 
house-duty, the assessment of which was so regulated as to greatly favour the 

icultural interests. The metropolis alone, he maintained, paid one-third of 
Es whole house duty, It had been insisted by an hon. member that the poor- 
yates fell most grievously on the agricultural population ; but he (Col. Evans) 
bs most distinctly to deny the correctness of such a statement. The rental 
of Yorkshire was somewhere about 4,700,000/., and its poor-rates amounted to 
450,000/., while the metropolis, with an estimated rental of 5,700,0001., paid 
680,000/. This, he submitted, plainly showed that the burden pressed more 
heavily on the manufacturing than on the rural districts. 

Mr. Carrwxicut referred to a county meeting held several years ago at North- 
atpton, which had been attended by a noble lord, and who then stated his con- 
viction that it was the duty of His Majesty’s Government to repeal the malt-tax 
in order to give prosperity to the agricultural interests; but who, since he has 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer (hear, hear), had, it appeared, altered his 
views entirely upon that subject, (Hear, hear.) All that was now held forth in 
‘the ‘shape of relief was a problematical abatement of poor-rates and a com- 
mutation of tithes. He (Mr. Cartwright) was ready to support the measures of 
Government as far as regarded those two questions; but he frankly confessed he 
Was hot at all sanguine as to their results. The agriculturists were much in- 
debted to the noble marquis for the manner in which he had advocated their 
interests. His resolution was a temperate one ; it only claimed relief when the 
financial state of the country could afford it, and he considered it his duty to vote 
in favour of it. 

Sir Henry Wittovonsy said that the real question before the house was, if 
taxes were reduced, what was the principle to guide _us in their reduetion? He 
freely.admitted, both from the unequal pressure and a tacit understanding, the 
noble lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer could hardly avoid the repeal of the 
House-tax, though its repeal had been pressed rather hardly by the members for 
‘the metropolitan districts ; but a higher question was at issue—what should be 
the general principle in reducing taxes? The agriculture is distressed ; that is 
admitted on all sides. He should not stop to prove this. As to manufactures 
and commerce, he doubted their absolute prosperity. The report produced no 
such statement. The Vice-President of the Board of Trade could get no un- 
equivocal declaration of such prosperity. As to the statements of the hon, mem- 
ber for Ipswich, the statements proved nothing but that the British people worked 

ard and long. A mass of raw produce was worked up, but at what rate of 

profit—that was the question. Was the rate of profit such as to add to the funds 
‘Of labour, the capital of the country? Until this was proved, the hon. member 
‘established nothing but the fact of hard toil in certain great branches of manu- 
facture. But how could ‘the conflicting interests of agriculture and commerce be 
reconciled? If it was a question of the cotton manufacture, the hon. member 
(the Vice-President of the Board of Trade) would settle the matter ina moment ; 

@ would take off the taxes, direct and indirect, on the production of raw pro- 
‘duce. Why not, then, relieve agricultural products, the most important of all— 
‘those that entered into the cost of producing all others? Why not remove taxes 

m corn—barley for instance? Why not the malt-tax? Every producer was 
concerned in their removal. Two advantages must flow—one the removal of a 
tax—and the second that the commodity may be grown cheaper, and the grower 
be'enabled either to sel! cheaper, or to sustain on easier terms a foreign com- 
petition, if hereafter the corn laws should be revised, As to the commutation of 
uthes, and the amendment of poor laws, no one more strongly advocated such 
Measures ; but he thought that no pecuniary relief would attend the agriculturist 
in the first instance, but more likely an additional cost, though the ultimate re- 
sults might be most advantageous, 

Ma, O’Conwext assured thé house he would detain it buta few minutes while 
he stated his opinion on, the present motion. He would support the resolution 
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for two reasons—ist, because he was in favour, not only of the abolition of the 
malt-tax, but of every other tax bearing upon agriculture, and he was well con. 
vineed that the noble Chancellor of the Exchequer would never give up a tax 
unless he was compelled to do-so. His other reason was, that if the present 
resolution were carried, the hon. member va orcester pe verse Nant 
forward with his proposition respecting the pressure on the shipping imterest, 

The noble Chancellor of the Exchequer had professed the principle of yielding to 
this kind of pressure, which he denominated unpopularity. The ae grt of 
a tax was, it seemed, a reason for its frepeal. (fHear.) He would ask, had not 
this wisest of al! nations in the world committed the grossest of blunders with res 
spect to the national debt? For 1,000/. borrowed at 20s. in the pound they now 
paid 30s. (A laugh.) That was the plain English of the matter. This wisest 
nation on the face of the earth increased the value of the currency by one half, in 
order to pay off the’ national debt, (Hear.) What stop | to talk of the re. 
duction of taxation affording no relief to the country! Was the old proverb for 
gotten that: a shilling saved was a shilling gained? He had heard most learned 
discourses from more than one hon. member which were directed to prove that no 
relief would be thus afforded. He should like to try whether that would be the 
case. (Laughter.) There was a solecism in the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which seemed to him (Mr. O’Connell) quite inexplicable. Ile had asserted, and 
the assertion had been reechoed by many, that the commercial interest was in a 
thriving condition, while the agricultural interests was in a state of depression. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, all seemed to agree in this fact. Even Ireland, 
though she disagreed upon almost every other thing, was unanimous upon it, 
(A laugh.) What, then, was the conclusion? Why, that relief would be given 
to the agriculturists, and none to the commercialists. (Cries of “ No, no.”) 
That was the plain English of it. Scarce a man in the country, except the fund- 
holders, received one-third of the income he had during the war. No man 
certainly more than one half. (“ No, no.”) He could answer for such being the 
case in Ireland at least. Why, he would ask, should the proprietors of the 
national debt receive an income three times increased? Why should they receive 
three times the quantity of meat? The only radical remedy for the evils of the 
country was to reduce the interest of the national debt—to strike off at least one- 
sixth, and that would be a very moderate mode of dealing with it. Talk of the 
cant of national faith indeed! He contended that national faith, so called, was 
national injustice. (Hear, hear.) Come to the reduction of the interest of the 
debt we must at last, and therefore all person’s minds ought to be made up to 
some such measure. Every interest in the country was in a suffering condition, 
Despair and darkness, except where relieved by incendiary fires, reigned through- 
out the land. Puta stop to these evils by the only mode—reduce the interest of 
the debt by one-sixth, and if at the end of twelve months that reduction should 
be found insufficient, come forward again and propose a reduction to a like 
amount. That at least would be doing something for the country. The noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose poetic imagination nothing could exceed, had 
described in prospectu the preveny of the country. His fertile fancy had wan- 
dered over her green and sunny fields. He (Mr. O’Connell) admitted his 
genius and admired his invention. But the noble lord never dreamt of lessening 
the interest of the national debt. He only presumed as far as effecting a few 
trifling reductions in taxation; but by his (Mr. O’Connell’s) plan something sub- 
stantial would be effected. It was full time to begin; and whenever the pro- 
position was brought forward, it should have his support as readily as he now 
supported the motion of the noble marquis. (Hear.) 
Mr. Staniey begged the indulgence of the house for a few minutes, and 
would endeavour to keep his time more exactly than the hon. and learned mem- 
ber had done. He was far from disputing many of the propositions which had 
been enforced by the noble marquis, nor could he deny the existence of agricul- 
tural distress, corroborated as it. was by the report of the committee of last year, 
and by the expressions of His Majesty’s speech on the opening of the present 
session of Parliament, and if the roposition under the consideration of the house 


were merely confirmatory of that fact, he (Mr. Stanley) could not deem it either @ 
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very useful or a very desirable proposition. It seemed, indeed, to him to have 
ao specific effect, but to have been introduced merely for the purpose of raising 
an angry discussion. Let it not be supposed that he was disputing the facts, but 
he must be allowed to doubt the judgment and propriety of introducing such a 
motion to the house as that which was under discussion. For, what was pro- 
posed to be done,—what was to be the ical effect in the event of the house 
agreeing to the motion? Let hon. members consider the point well. Let them 
eonsider the grounds on which the proposition had met the concurrence of the 
hon.and learned member for Dublin. He was not pretending to impute similar 
motives to any other hon, member who had thought fit to support the motion, 
but he was curious to know, if by a combination of various interests it were tobe 
carried, in what situation the house would be placed with regard to the reduction 
of taxation and the future prospects of the country. (Hear, hear.) He besought 
hon. members to consider this point. The proposition was supported by different 
persons on very different grounds, but the result of its success would certainly be 
universal confusion. (Cries of “No, no.”) Might he be allowed then to inquire 
what was intended to be done in the event of the success of that motion? The 
hon. and learned member for Dublin had told them that his noble friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would never give up any tax unless he were driven, 
, and forced to the utmost. Now, this he (Mr. Stanley) thought a fault 
to which his noble friend was not peculiarly liable. Nay, he had confessed only 
the other day that he carried the reduction of taxation to too great an extent, and 
that it was solely owing to the elastic resources of the country, which made up the 
deficiency, that considerable financial embarrassment did not ensue. (Hear, hear.) 
The hon. member for Dublin had said he would vote for the resolution. Why? 
because he expected it would be followed by the immediate abolition of the malt- 
tax. (Hear, hear.) He (Mr. Stanley) was well aware that such an act would be 
popular; that the tax was of very large amount, and occasioned considerable 
pressure on the landed interest. But the interests of Ireland, about which the hon. 
and learned member always seemed peculiarly solicitous, surely her interests would 
not be advanced by the repeal of the malt-tax? (Hear, hear.) He would put 
it to the right hon. member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) whether he was pre- 
pared to support the proposition of the hon. and learned member for repealing the 
malt-tax,—to that right hon. member who asserted that 1,200,000/. were all that 
it was possible to take off from the burdens of the country by a diminution of 
taxation? He would ask another hon. member, the hon. member for Essex 
ns Baring), who had bitterly reproached the Government for encroaching on the 
iminished margin of taxation, whether he was prepared to favour the abstraction 
of 5,000,000/. from the interest of the national debt? A partial reduction of the 
malt-tax would not afford that degree of relief to the agricultural interest which 
some hon. members might expect. To take off half the tax would not be a removal 
of halfithe burden, for the expense of collection would remain pretty nearly as at 
present, By taking off the whole tax you took away more than the tax itself, because 
youalsogot rid of the entire cost of collection; but take off part of the tax, and you fail to 
afford a proportionate relief. The right hon. gentleman then proceeded to say, thata 
more conclusive and satisfactory statement than that which the house had jist heard 
from the hon. and learned member for Dublin he had never witnessed—a statement 
in the course of which the learned gentleman showed that he was prepared to pro- 
vide for what the hon. member for Essex once denominated “the margin of 
taxation” by a direct encroachment on the interest of the public debt. (Cheers.) 
1s was the learned gentleman’s mode of filling up the margin. (Hear, hear.) 
e hon. and learned gentleman proposed an immediate reduction of one-sixth of 
the interest of the national debt, and if that should not be sufficient, he would 
reduce another sixth in twelve months. He had heard the other night with 
Surprise some mention made of “ the pretext of an act of Parliament ;” but with 
infinitely more astonishment did he now hear the learned gentleman talk in a 
British Parliament of “the cant of national faith!” (Loud and very significant 
cheering.) He granted that the mode in which the present repetition of that ex- 
ee was received, and the tone of contemptuous derision with which it had 
€en originally met when gravely stated and put forward by the learned gentle- 
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man, fully vindicated the house from the charge of king in any such absurd 
and profligate opinions. (Renewed cheering.) He owned “ profligate” was.a 
very strong expression—of course he meant “ profligate opinions” in the sense of 
principles leading directly. to acts of political  profiigacy— ut he could not make 
use of a lighter, term — in characterising the sentiments referred to. (Hear, 
hear.) He rejoiced. to hear the tone of derision with which the house had rep 
ceived the hon. gentleman’s observation, inasmuch as that unequivocal expression 
of feeling saved the house from all suspicion, vindicated it from the imputation 
of participating in. the sentiment, and. sustained within the walls of Parliament, 
not “ the cant,” but the high principle of integrity, and national faith and honour, 
(Loud cheering.) He had merely risen. for the purpose of commenting on the 
learned gentleman’s ion,.and also to call the attention of the house to the 
fact that a great number of those who were iprogeres to form part of what | 
expected to.be the: majority, might do so without qpiecing into every financia 
consequence, but ‘simply. bec they-would not, by so large an abolition of 
taxation,. endanger the national, honour, which they were determined to uphold 
and vindicate. (Cheers.) .He should only add, that according to every maxim 
of political predenone the house ought not.to accede to a resolution on the ground 
that it merely contained the assertion of a truism, without being prepared to fol- 
low.out the, principles. of that truism in the way which its supporters advocated, 
(The right hon. gentleman concluded amidst loud cheering.) 


Sir Robert Peel followed Mr. Stanley, and in the sathe strain of 
denunciation and invective against Mr. O'Connell, for his sneer at the 
obligations of national faith. That this expression of Mr. O’Connell 
was. extremely reprehensible, no-one, we think, will venture to deny, 
The national faith ought to be kept, strictly, rigidly, honourably; 
though it wouldof course be an open question to consider at any time, 
to, what that national faith was really pledged—to see whether its bond 
had. not already been more than fulfilled; and to submit the whale 
amount of our just obligations to a strict and searching investigation. 
But to call.a sincere and honourable desire to fulfil the just obligations 
of the country ‘‘ the cant of national faith,” is language that deserved 
all the reprobation it has obtained. Mr. O’Connell is perpetually 
getting into these equivocal positions, and thus greatly weakening 
the. power he might. otherwise command, by his being so much the 
creature of impulse that he gives way to. the feelings of the moment, 
and makes the assertion which, seems, to him best calculated to serve 
the purposes of that moment, utterly regardless as it would seem of all 
future consequences. In this respect Mr. Cobbett and Mr. O'Con- 
nell strikingly resemble each other; and hence the variety of opinions 
entertained by them at different periods; hence the frequent contra- 
dictions which their statements receive; and hence their constant 
oscillation between the two points of great popularity and great con- 
fidence on the one side, and great unpopularity and great distrust on 
the other ; seldom retaining a fixed position in general estimation for 
any great length of time, but rising or falling as their conduct and 
their expressions are fayourably or unfavourably viewed and received. 
Sir Robert Peel, with that skill of which he is so great a master, 
turned this unjustifiable expression of Mr. O’Connell to such a pur- 
pose, as greatly to influence the division which followed ; and to give 
the question.of the Repeal of the Union the hardest blow that it has 
yet received, we think, since its agitation; and one under which 
(however unreasonably) it will for a long time stagger; and require 


months of discreet and prudent conduct on the part of its advocates to 
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regain even the position they held before the blow was given. Speak- 
ing-of Mr. O'Connell, 

Sit Rozeat Pret said, he was not TT however, that the hon. gentleman had 
avowed his political creed. (Loud and marked cheering.) When we came to 
consider the question of a Repeal of the Union between England and Ireland we 
should be able to collect what political principles would be likely to prevail ‘im 
the event of that measure being conceded: (Cheers.) Oh! (continued *the 
fight hon. baroiiet) oh ! ‘all you who are’ interested in ‘the public funds in Ire~ 
land; oh! all ye Protestants who hold lands or other property in Ireland, learn 

this indiscreet declaration of the hon. gentleman what you have to expect when 
shall be handed over to the tender mercies of a popular assembly in which 
the influence and principles of the tearned gentleman prevail. (Vehementand con= 
tinued cheering.) “Cant!” exclaims the learned gentleman—“ Cant !” (turning 
round and fixing his eyeson Mr. O’Connell) “I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me 
that word.” (Great cheering and laughter.) You have decided the question of 
the repeal of the union by this preliminary declaration. (Renewed cheering.) Oh! 
know every man who has property of any description—who has any interest in 
the riational funds, that on such slender pretences of state necessity rests the doc- 
trine which justifies a violation of national faith—a doctrine which, being once 
established, no description of property is any longer safe. (Repeated cheers.) 
Therefore, though I vote with he hon. and learned member, F carmot avoid ex- 
ing strongly my abhorrence of his prineiples. (Cheering.) . The. right hon. 
ne proceeded to say, that he was not prepared tu admit that, as a necessary 
consequence of a compliance with this motion, a violation of national faith must 
follow = still less did he mean to imply that he was ready to grant any relief to 
thé agricultural interest at the expense of disturbing the confidence reposed in 
national faith. ’ 
"Phe result of this debate was a second defeat of Ministers, for the 
numbers, on a division, were—For the Marquis of Chandos’s resolution, 
202; Against it, 206; leaving to the Ministers only a majority of four, 
in a House of 408 Members, besides the four tellers. If Mr. Harvey’s 
minority of eight on the Pension List, in a House of 376, was a defeat 
of the Ministers—and every one so considers it—the still smaller 
minority of four in a House of 412, must be a still more marked 
victory ; and when to these two are added the actual majority of six 
against Ministers, on Sir Edward Knatchbull’s motion for rescinding 
the resolution respecting Baron Smith, the position and duration of 
the Ministry seem very precarious indeed. 








DiteMMa OF THOSE WHO OPPOSE THE EpucATION oF THE ProPLeE. 

Ir is no longer deniable that a high degree of knowledge is capable of being 
conveyed to such a portion of the community, as would have interests the same 
with those of the community. This being the only resource for good govern- 
ment, those who say that it is not yet attained stand in this dilemma ; either they 
do not desire good government, which is the case with all those who derive ad- 
vantage from bad; or they will be seen employing their utmost exertions to 
increase the quantity of knowledge in the body of the community.—James Mill. 





DIFFERENCES OF THE EFFECTS PRODUCED BY FREE AND ARBITRARY 
GovERNMENTS. 

On a comparison of free with arbitrary Governments, we perceive the former 
are distinguished from the latter by their imparting a much greater share of ha 
Piess to those who. live under them; and this in a manner too uniform to be 
mputed to chance or secret causes. LHe who wills the end, must will the means 
which ascertain it— Robert Hall 
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LIBERTY OF THE PRESS—THE BRIGHTON GUAR. 
DIAN AND THE DUBLIN PILOT. 





Duarte the last week, twocases of aggravated cruelty and severity 
came before the House, connected with the Freedom of the Press, 
which excited, it is trae, some indignation, but not a tenth part of 
what it ought to have created in the breast of every Member of the 
Representative Assembly, and in the heart of every Editor of a Public 
Journal in the Kingdom. The case of Mr. Cohen, confined in the 
jail of Chelmsford, for a. paragraph the most harmless—and the case of 
Mr. Barrett, not merely confined in jail, but having his paper entirely 
suppressed, for publishing a letter of Mr. O'Connell, containing not a 
word more than he might have spoken in his place in Parliament, and 
had reported in every journal in England, Scotland, and Treland—may 
become the cases of the most careful and independent Editor of any 


English or Irish paper to-morrow. It is high time, indeed, that the - 


Law of Libel should be improved; for the history of no nation with 
which we are acquainted presents such flagrant contradictions as the 
frequent boast and professed admiration of the Freedom of the Press 
in England, and its perpetual invasion and violation by attornies, 
judges, and juries, acting under the sanction of our execrable Libel 
aw. The following statements will speak for themselves : 


Mr. Wienery presented a petition from Mr. Cohen, the proprietor of the 
Brighton Guardian, now a prisoner, confined in Chelmsford gaol, for an offence 
against the libellaw. The petition set forth the paragraph for which a bill of in« 
dictment had been preferred against the petitioner, charging him with havi 
published the paragraph with the intention of inciting the lower orders to acts 0} 
incendiarism, and of maliciously attempting to bring the magistrates of Sussex 
into contempt, and stated that no inquiry was ever inade of the petitioner touch- 
ing the authorship ofthe paragraph; that five months elapsed after the insertion of 
the paragraph, during which period two several grand juries had been sworn at 
the winter gaol delivery .and hes quarter sessions, before any charge was preferred 
against him; and that such was the harmless nature of the paragraph, that not a 
single fire took “place in Sussex during the whole of the winter which followed 
upon its appearance. (Hear.) 

Sir C. Burrext suggested to the hon, member the propriety of postponing the 
presentation of the petition, as it was one of a peculiar nature, until some member 
of the Government was present to answer it. 

Mr. Wiener felt happy the opportunity was afforded him of stating that due 
notice had been given of his intention to present it. The petitioner proceeded to 
state, that the bill was presented by one magistrate of the county to a grand jury 
of twenty out of the twenty-three of which it was composed, and of which he 
himself was one, and that a true bill was found against him. He was accordingly 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to ‘be imprisoned in Chelmsford gaol six 
months, to be fined 50/., and find sureties, himself in 100/. and two others in 50/. 
each, for three years. Great ingenuity must have been resorted to to find out the 
libel contained in ‘the i for although it only contained thirty-two lines, it 
was made the ground of not less than eight specific charges, and the opinion of 


Mr. J ustice Parke, when the petitioner was called up to receive judgment, was 
delivered in the following words :—“ These intentions are imputed to you; and, 
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in point of law, the jury may have been considered as having convicted you of 
all these intentions charged ; and if the Court were really satisfied that it was 
intention to incite the labouring classes to commit violence, the punishment 
which the Court would inflict on you would be much more severe than: it will 
be; but considering what passed at the trial, I do not think the jury intended to 
find ‘you guilty of that intention.” The petitioner complained, that al 
when he was brought up to receive the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench 
uced affidavits in mitigation from several of the magistrates said to have been 
ibelled, and although the charge of inciting to acts of incendiarism was totally 
abandoned, the above-mentioned most grievous senteuces was pronounced upon 
him: ‘He further complained that if an individual had occasion to question the 
conduct of a magistrate in his magisterial capacity, he must have given one 
month’s notice of action, which allowed an interval to tender compensation; but 
this was denied to a private individual. He also complained that a power should 
be given to private individuals to prosecute that which, if it were an offence at all, 
was one of a public nature, as none but an officer of the Crown was ane to 
prosecute offences committed against the Stamp Acts ; and further, that his principal 
weapon of defence was wrested from him by the overruling of the Jearned judge. 
He respectfully submitted that these facts called for the special notice 
of the Legislature, with a view to the adoption of such amendments in the law of 
libelas would protect from a system of heartless persecution those of His Ma- 
jesty's subjects who, in the discharge of an onerous public duty, might feel them- 
selyes-called upon to differ from the Executive, and to expose its incapacity or its 
treachery, and prayed that the house would adopt measures for his release from 
gaol, and make such alterations in the law as to protect publishers from the vin- 
dictiveness of the wicked. He (Mr. Wigney) could assure the house that the 
panishment fell with unusual severity upon the petitioner, who was a most in= 
dustrious individual, and was the sole provider for his mother and family, and 
that the circumstance of his being imprisoned in a gaol situate in a different 
county and at a great distance from his house, added considerably to the hardship 
of thecase. This was one of thé fumerous instances that had occurred to show 
the necessity ofa change in the prefent law of libel, and he trusted the subject 
would be seriously considered by the Government, and that the relief prayed by 
the petitioner would be extended to him. 

Sir C. Burrett could not help expressing his regret and surprise, after the 
notice that had been given, that there was not one member of the Government 
present to take notice of the complaints of the petitioner. He could only at- 
tribute it to some extraordinary press of business, that necessarily prevented their 
attendance. As the hon. member for Sussex was not then in his place, and bemg 
himself one of the magistrates of the county at Horsham, he would trouble the 
house with a few observations. He felt it to be his duty to inform the house, 
that the petitioner, who came forward to-day under the garb of an innocent man, 
had on two several occasions been convicted of libels on different individuals. 
(Hear.) The petition ought not to be received blindfold by the house, before 
they were made a little acquainted with the character of the individual from 
whom it sprang. In his judgment much of the agricultural distress, which had 
oceasi the prevalence of incendiarism in the county of Sussex, arose in a 
$reat measure from the wages paid to the labourers, and he regretted very much 
that the Labour-rate Bill, which he had the honour to introduce last session, had 
been rejected. He felt convinced that the enactment of such a measure would 
tend in a great degree to remedy the evil, inasmuch as throughout the whole 
country there had not been a single instance of incendiarism in those places where 
a Labour-rate Bill had been put in force. He begged to say that the petitioner 
Was quite unknown to him, but from what he had heard of his character, it was 
liable to much animadversion, so far as the question of libel was involved. 

Lord W. Lennox said that the question before the house was not whether the 
petitioner had been previously found guilty of publishing private libels, but 
whether in the present instance his punishment did not exceed the offence for 
which he was now suffering incarceration in Chelmsford gaol. His lordship had 
nO personal motive in the manner, or any predisposition in favour of Mr. Cohen, 
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who, since he had been the editor; of the Brighton Guardian, had been most 
lavish in his attacks upon his lordship’s family ; but he nevertheless thought that 
in this instance the utmost severity had been adopted towards the petitioner, who 
in the first place denied being the author of the paragraph. Mr. Justice Parke 
had entirely exonerated the writer of any intention of Somme ting the diabolical 
charge attributed’ to him, of attempting to excite the peasantry o Sussex to acts 
of incendiarism ; and yet from the month of March to the middle of November 
the editor had su under the scandal and opprobrium inseparable from s 

foul an accusation. . There was another fact which ought to be borne in mind, 
which was, that although previous to the publication of the libel there appeared a 
disposition in the, minds of the misguided try to renew the devastating 
scenes of 1830 and 1831, not a single fire took place in Sussex during the whole 
of the winter which followed. +4 

Mr. O’Connext. said there had been more prosecutions for libel under. the 
present Government, to endeavour to et down the liberty of the press, than 
under any former Administration ; and he had no doubt, if the system continued, 
that the house would receive petitions from every editor in the metropolis, pray- 
ing for a convenient place for their general incarceration. (A laugh.) 

Mr Suest. said: there could be but one feeling upon the absence of every 
Minister on the present occasion, particularly after the agreement that was made 
at the commencement of the session. Petitions were presented for two purposes 
——to state grievances to the public through the medium of the house, and to ob 
tain the answer of the Government in each particularcase, The. reference that 
had been made tothe law of libel induced him to take the earliest opportunity to 
make a statement of a fact upon which he felt assured that the British Legislature 
would take strict and immediate measures. Richard Barrett, the proprietor of the 
Pilot (hear, hear), was prosecuted for the publication of a letter bearing the 
signature of Daniel O’Connell. The prosecution was instituted after the Jury 
Bill had been intreduced? ‘The trial went off for want of jurors, and came on 
again after the act had passed, but before it had come into operation. | It was 
strongly pressed that the trial ought to be postponed until after the 1st of January; 
because the Jury Bill would thea come into operation, and such a jury would 
then be obtained as:a law would enable the question to be fairly tried. That 
proposition was refused. The Clerk of the Crown gave a list of forty-eight names, 
out of which twenty-four were to be selected. Among this number there were 
only four Roman Catholics : those four gentlemen were struck off by the Crown 
Solicitor, and the case went to'a juty, who, to make use of a vulyar phrase, were 
packed.” The defendant was found guilty, with a recommendation to mercy, and 
was sentenced by the Court to be imprisoned six months. The Government had 
since availed itself of an act (55. Geo. ILL, ¢, 80), passed in 1815, and had issued 
an ordinance (he used the word “ ordinance” because the act bore analogy to an 
ordinance issued elsewhere) to prevent the individual from obtaining a further 
supply of stamps, and he was now not only deprived of his liberty but his very 
subsistence, (Hear, hear.) He did not now appeal to the Government, he ap- 

led to public opinion,—he appealed to British sentiments, and no doubt those 
ings of * just indignation,” of which the Royal breast did not possess the 
monopoly, would be evoked from the hearts of the public at so scandalous; 
—if it were not unparliamentary.he would. have given vent to the impetuousity 
Fite feelings,—but, he would say, unjust and despotic a proceeding. (Hear, 

Mr. Wirxs had expressed his deep régret at the proceeding the moment he 
beheld the announcement; but in the he ita of the Cvertitient he felt it due to 
them to-say; that tio discretion was left to the Commissioners of Stamps, who 
were specifically directed | by the compulsory clause of the act to furnish no more 
stamps to any individual, who!showld have been found guilty of publishing a. se+ 
ditious libel. The words of the act were specific on the point, and he contended 
- no commissioner could have supplied Mr. Barrett with stamps without a 

irect violation of the act. ¢Hear:):- fe deeply-regretted, and every man who 


advocated the liberty of the press must also regret, that such a clause should dis- 
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ce the statute-book, and he trusted, now the attention of the house had been 

‘awn toit, it would be speedily repealed. ( Hear.) 
Mr. O'Dwyer said it was impossible the distributor of stamps in Ireland 
could have been aware of the clause contained in the Act of Parliament, if it had 
not been made known to him by means of the Government. He denied, how- 
eyer, that its enforcement was absolutely necessary, inasmuch as no poet Nat 
attached to a non-enforcement of the law. It was, nevertheless, important to ob- 
serve, that this was a seditious libel, and the act only applied to sucha case. If, 
therefore the word “ seditious” had not been introduced into the indictment, the 
act could have had no application to the case of Mr. Barrett. He had carefully 
examined the indictment, and he would defy any lawyer to say that the word was 
not complete surplusage. He would not say more at present than express his 
deep regret at the conduct of Government, and his sympathy with the situation of 
Mr. Barrett, as he had a notice on the books on the subject. He thought the 
test hardship in the case before the house was, that he had not the benefit of 
ing tried by persons in his own class of life. 

Major Beaucterk said that no person could feel more indignant at the course 
pursued by the Government than himself, yet it would only be in his opinion an 
act of common justice to wait until some one of the Ministers was present to 
defénd their conduct, (Hear, hear.) He thought a great allowance should be 
made forthe period at which the attacks contained in the paper of which the pe- 
titioher was the proprietor were made. The house could not be ignorant of the 
fact, that at the period when incendiarism was so prevalent The Times and tie 
Morning Chronicle, as well as many other journals, contained more frequent and 
mote violent attacks upon the conduct of individuals, which were wielded with a 
much more powerful pen. The question, however, before the house was purely a 

uestion of compassion, and he hoped, after what the petitioner had already eu- 
ured, they would consent to remit the remainder of the sentence. 

. Sir,Charles Burrell, the only member who speaks against the charac- 
ter.of Mr. Cohen, does not attribute the fires of the incendiaries to any- 
thing that appeared in his paper, but to the failure of his own Labour-rate 
Bill, which the House of Commons would not pass. It would be, there- 
fore, more reasonable to punish the majority of the House of Commons 
for rejecting the Labour-rate Bill, and thereby causing these fires, as 
Sir les. Burrell alleges, than to punish Mr. Cohen for having 
written a paragraph which no one ever supposes to have been the cause 
of any single act. of incendiarism; but the effect of which paragraph, 
if it had any effect at all, was to prevent such fires, since not one hap- 
pened in all the winter that followed its appearance! The whole pro- 
ceeding is characterized by a barbarity suited only to the meridian of 
Constantinople: while that pursued towards Mr. Barrett is as worthy 
of Algiers. The absence of all the Ministers, after due notice given 
them by Mr. Wigney, of his intention to present the petition, seems 
to add insult to cruelty, and was at least a neglect which would 
have been loudly denounced by the men now in office, if proceeding 
from their predecessors on the Treasury benches. 

We have been confined to a sick room during the greater part of 
the week, and have been unable to attend either the morning or evening 
sittings of the House until Tuesday; but our regret at being absent on 
thisoccasion is softened by the assurance that it is impossible such 
grievances. as: these should not be speedily and effectually redressed, 
for neither of them can possibly be permitted to drop here. 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S BILL FOR THE RELIEF OP 
THE DISSENTERS. 





Tirrs measure was introduced to. the House by the noble lord on the 
evening of Tuesday the 25th, pursuant to notice previously given; and 
considerable interest was felt on the subject by a large number of 
Members. From the state of the Notices on the List for the evening, 
it was hardly expected, however, that it would come on: as there 
stood before it, Mr. O'Gonnell’s motion for leave to bring in a Bill 
for the better regulation of the Corporation of Dublin, which was 
expected to occupy a large portion of time; and Colonel Evans's 
motion for a repeal of the Window Tax, which was expected to 
consume the remainder of the night. So much importance, indeed, 
was attached to this motion, that there had been a meeting at Lord 
Althorp’s of the principal adherents of the Ministry, to consider of the 
éourse to be pursued on this question, when it was resolved to o 
it with all their strength, and to confine the remission to the House 
Tax as originally announced. Mr. O’Connell’s notice, however, did 
not occupy half the time expected, and was ultimately withdrawn 
by him altogether ;-and when Colonel Evans was next called on by 
the Speaker, and-all eyes were directed to the place where he usually 
sits, no answer was made, and the honourable Member was not to be 
found. No friend appeared to explain the reason of his absence, ‘or 
to assign any motive for the not bringing on the motion ; nor did the 
honourable Member make his appearance during all the remainder of 
the evening—a circumstance which excited not a little observation and 
surprise. 

The Speaker, after waiting a short time, finding no one to answer 
for Colonel Evans, called next on Lord John Russell, whose name 
stood next on the List; and as the noble lord’s statement of his views 
and ohiacta, and of the particular details of his Bill, were given with 
great clearness, we insert the report of his speech entire. 

Lord J. Russex1 said he rose for the purpose of moving for leave to bring in 
a bill for the relief of persons dissenting from the church of England, in regard 
to the celebration of marriages. It was well known that for a long time past 
Dissenters had complained of the grievance which they suffered, and the violence 
done their consciences in being obliged for the purpose of contracting matriage, 
to appear before a minister of a church from which they dissented, and to go 
through ceremonies inconsistent with their own forms of faith. It was likewise 
felt by many ministers of the established church asa most painful duty to have to 
perform the martiage ceremony on persons dissenting from the church, who, as 
most frequently happened, disre sted the ceremony, and very often protested 


against it at its conclusion. Such being the feeling on both sides, there would 
not be found, he believed, a single person, whether churchman or Dissenter, who 
would not be extremely pleased if a measure could be framed which, without 
- doing any injury to the church on the one hand, or violating the consciences of 
Dissenters on the other, might yet give the Dissenters relief from the grievances 
of which they complained. He was happy to say that His Majesty's Ministers 
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turned their attention to this subject, were now enabled to propose a 

which, if it did not obviate every difficulty or meet every —— would; 

trusted, be found sufficient to give real and substantial relief in the case he 
had just alluded to. 

The Dissenters, in calling for an alteration of the existing law, proposed one of 
two thi ither that the act of marriage should be an entirely civil contract, 
with 1 to the parties afterwards to celebrate such religieus ceremonies as 
were most agreeable to their feelings, or that power should be given to Dissenting 
ministers to celebrate marriages, and that such marriages should be held to be 
legal. With respect to the first of these propositions, he was ready to admit that 
it possessed a great advantage in its simplicity, and that it would at once obviate 
agreat many of the difficulties with which this matter was incambered. Yet, 
though it was in principle very defensible, it would be so repugnant to the 
feelings of a great portion of the country, that he did not think it would be wise 
or expedient to propose any measure of that sort. He then came to the second 

at “a em egy allow Dissenting ministers to perform marriages 
on persons belonging to their own tions ; a aetna 
that the bill which he had the honour to propose was founded. (Hear, hear-) 

“The Government did not intend to propose that every Dissenting chapel in the 
country should be licensed for the celebration of matriages ; but whenever twenty 
Kouseliolders in a parish should represent by memorial or petition that they 
wished to have a certain chapel in a fixed place licensed for that purpose, it 
should be incumbent on the magistrates at quarter sessions, or those by whom 
Gomning ape were at present licensed for the celebration of divine ye yarn 
to grant the required license, on the condition that a notice of the grant of suc 

ense be fixed bo a conspicuous part of the chapel. The minister of that 
po then have it in his power to celebrate marriages, but gt roe: 

only be exercised on certain conditions and in a specified manner. ies 
wishing to be married according to ceremonies and rites differing from those of 
the church of England would have to proceed, in the first instance, in the same 
way as persons belonging to the establishment. They must either be married by 
bans or by license. If they choose to be married by bans, they would have to 
give a regular notice to the clergyman of the parish in which they reside; or if 
they resided in different pari to the clergyman of each, to publish the bans. 

After they had been published, if the parties wished the marriage to be celebrated 

+a dissenting minister, they must ask for a certificate of the due publication of 

batts, and the clergyman of the parish, upon granting it, would enter im the 
book in which the bans were recorded that a certificate had been granted on the 
application of such parties. The dissenting minister would then give notice in 
his chapel that he would. proceed on a certain day of the week to celebrate the 
marriage; and after the ceremony he would be required to record the marriage in 

a registry kept by him for that purpose. 

‘He believed that insuperable difficulty would be felt in making the parish 
clergymen enter on the general registry marriages celebrated by Dissenting minis- 
ters, and therefore it was not to be denied, that in making the proposed alteration 
the advantage of possessing in the registry of the Church of England a registry of 
all the marriages celebrated in the country would be lost. Still this defect would 
be compensated for by providing that registries should be kept by the Dissenting 
ministers, a copy of which, at the completion of every three months, should be 

itted, accompanied by a fee, to the register of the diocess.. He therefore 
thought that there would exist sufficient proofs of the celebration of these marriages. 

There would, first of all, be the record of the bans, and of the grant of the cer- 
ficate ; then the registers of the Dissenting chapels; and lastly, the copies kept 
by the registers to the different dioceses. These Registries, it. was. well known, 
were at present very irregularly kept, but it was conceived that they would be 
Preserved in a more regular and perfect manner if it was required that a fee should 
accompany their transmission to the registers of the dioceses. 

There was, however, another difficulty with respect to this subject, to which 
he to call the attention of the house. It was well known that the regis- 
tmes‘of the established church were regularly kept in a_fixed and certain place ; 
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issenting chapels were often abandoned by the religious frequenterg_ 
Tal tng noel for otlien " than ‘divine worship, the registries kept in oy 
ceased to be-of any value.’ It’ would itherefore be ‘provided in the bill which he 


one to introduce, that the magistrates at quarter sessions, on being certified ' 


y two’ justices of the ‘peace that any Dissenting” chapel had ceased to be fre. 
quented, should have the power at ‘once to put an end to the celebration of mar. 
riages in such chapel, ‘to order the original registry to be transmitted to the 
register of the diocess, © Such anenactment as that would, he thought, provide 
against the difficulties which otherwise might be felt from the abandonment of a’ 
licensed chapel by its congregation, Another way in which marriages might be | 






formed in‘ this countty was by license; and it would be enacted in the pro.” 
ase measure, that Disentens desiring to marry by license must make, Bie 


present, application to the surrogate, ‘The license having been granted, notice of 
that fact would be sent tothe clergyman of the parish, and the Dissenting minister, 
on marrying the parties, would record the marnage in his registry. an 
Such were /the chief isions ofthe proposed measure, and he thought he. 
need not say that no little difficulty had been found m drawing them up, so as to 
meet the wishes of all’ parties. But he was aware, that unless a disposition shoul 
be manifested to waive objéctions, and, to a certain degree, to give up scruples on 
this subject, both on the pait of the Churchmen and Dissenters, no measure could, 
be. framed which would ‘be’ satisfactory in its operation. He therefore trusted 
that concessions would be made on both sides, and that parliament would show 
that, while it was determined: to preserve the just rights and privileges of church- 
men, it had: no objection, whenever ‘any practical grievance was pointed ‘out by 
the Dissenters, to inquire into. the sabject in the spirit of conciliation (Hear, 
hear.) The pro’ bill would be equally applicable to Roman Catholicss to 
Protestant, Dissenters, end in future, parties married m England by Roman Ga- 
tholic priests would not have it in their power to:separate either from caprice ot 
interest, .The noble lord concluded: by moving for leave to bring in a bill for 
the relief of persons dissenting from the church of England in regard to the cele- 
bration of marriages,’’.. »-. b 
Mr. Hume thought the noble lord's proposition would complicate rather than 
simplify the existing law. Heestinly dioenpptoved of the principle acted ‘upon 
inthis country with regard to the'celebration of marriages. It ought to be a mere 
civil act ;. arid our registries, both of marriages and births, would be more comi- 
plete if the insertion of names in them’ was not made dependent on the perform, 
ance of certain religious ceremonies. He <r aeeeee the noble lord, in framin 
his measure, had -not followed the example of almost every country, and remov 
all cause of jealousy from the Dissenters, by making the act of marriage a civil 
contract. . He was ready to admit that the proposed bill, though a partial measure, 


was some improvement on the’ existing law, and as-he did not wish to oppose — 


any improvements, he should not object toitsintroduction, At the same timehe 
expressed a hope that a ianed vounetioemive and liberal policy would, ere long, be 
acted on with regard to this subject. ' 

_ Sir R. Ivoxts thought the plan proposed by the noble lord so complicated, that , 
it was impossible for the house at te moment, to express any opinion on it. The 

noble lord had pointed out with great precision the places at which the celebra- 

tion ‘of ‘marriages’ was to be allowed atahee his bill, but he had not defined with 

equat clearness the parties by whom the marriages were to be celebrated ; and. he 


(Sit R. Inglis) was apprehiensive—tooking at the circumstances under which dis- - 


senting ministers were licensed, they beg frequently appointed without. any 
previous examittation—that the same evils would be created by the proposed 
plan as existed in ‘the country previous to the passing of the Marriage Act. 
_ Dr. Lusisctox was not inélined to deny that, if in the existing state of so 
ciety general snes foe could be carried into effect, consistently with the feelings 
respectively entertained by the different classes of which it was composed, it 
might perhaps be considered the most advisable, simple, and efficient plan to.reme 
der marriage, after due deep! Soe been attained by some mode of publication, 


; Sunn leaving it to the parties ata subsequent period to comply with 


as their own feelings and consciences might dictate. (Healy 
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it) “But he did not require to tell the house, that they were not precisely in. 
re : ni at present, a AT among the people of the United Kiugion <n 
d a great variety of opinion both as to the forms of marriage and the nature 
of the contract, and he was perfectly confident it would be exceedingly diffieult 
tocatty into complete and universal effect the general principle adverted to with- 
out Violating the conscientious opinions of a very large class of those who were 
d to the Established Church. But if they could find a practical remedy for. 
existing grievances—if they could remove from the minds of Dissenters the un- 
pleasant aud painful feelings which they at present experienced, without at the 
sanie titne doing violence to the feelings of the Established Church, surely it would 
t.rather to depart from the strictness of theory, and adopt a middle 
a yma might prove acceptable to the great majority of all opinions, 
ir G. Grex expressed his regret, with the hon, member for Middlesex, that 
this country seemed so far behind all others in Europe with regard to registration. 
pen of the community, under the present system, were altogether ex- 
ed from its benefits; and it was quite. mecessary that a complete and exten- 
si kien should be introduced. (Hear, heat.) He hailed with satisfaction 
the measure of the noble (Russell), as the first step towards concessions to Dis- 
itetsof their just claims. Cheers.) He said the first step, because he had 
uibt the noble lord (Russell) agreed with him in thinking that they could 
Stop here, (Cheers.) : 
Mr. Estcourt was anxious at that early stage to guard himself against being 
understood. as approving of all the provisions of the noble lord’s bill ; but if upon 
the. most careful consideration he could give it his’ support, he should-feel happy 
10 GONG $0», , 
Buoxtecuam said that he had listened to the speech of the noble lord who 
introduced. the subject of the debate with that attention which its great interest de- 
manded,and he thought the statements it contained so clear that no one could 
mapenemeed them. Throughout the whole of that speech the aim of the noble 
lord was to show that His Majesty's Ministers were very desirous of affording 
lief,to. the. Dissenters, and to. prove that this measure would effectually ‘secure 
lief they desired. But aler hearing the speech of the hon, and: learned 
ember. for the Tower Hamlets (Dr. Lushington) he found that, though the 
easure. was one professing to have for its main object the relief of the Dissenters, 
yea 2 deference to the authority of the Church was still to be maintained, 
and great pains taken to prevent any thing being done that should displease 
thé members of the Establishment. For his own po he confessed that he saw 
sufficient fe 
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no sufficient reason for this tenderness towards elings of Churchmen, for 
ela a Bill intended to regulate the Marriages of Dissenters, he could not 
understand why Churchmen should either assume, or be permitted to have, any 
in) 


it whatever in the matter. The hon. and learned member for the ‘Tower 
ets had given it as the result of his experience, that the people of England: 
A g to the Established Church would be grievously wounded if the mar-. 
ages of Dissenters were to be celebrated wholly by and among themselves, 
without the Church having any cogvizance of the matter. Now, with all deference 
to the experience of the hon. and learned member, he (Mr. Buckingham) must 
take leave to. say that, as far as his experience went—and it was as varied and 
extensive, bethaps, as that of the learned civilian—though possibly among dif- 
ferent of society, he should say that he had never met with any lay mem-. 
bets of the Church, who had not expressed. their readiness to concede. to the 
Diggenters the entire management of their marriages, burials, and all other ordi- 
hanes of this description, without the interference of the Church in any way 
whatever. To the Clergy of the Establishment, who had a pecuniary interest in 
pe em of the emoluments which flowed from these ordinances, the en- 
. “transfer of their celebration to the Dissenters might perhaps be objectionable : 
beh fat as the general feeling of their congregations were engaged, he be- 
Riyee that few or no objections would be taken by them to such a transfer as 
aa completely as the Dissenters themselves could desire, 
; Mie eee bad heen raised as to whether. marriage was generally regarded 
2 country as a civil contract, or a religious one; and undoubtedly it was 
'. VOL, Inm-SEssion oF 1834. 0 
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important to settle that point, in order to legislate on a sound basis for its fotue 
dequinalats The reasons which induced him to think that even in England it was 
regarded much more in the light of a civil than a religious act was this. First, that 
though the solemnization of marriage is accompanied by a religious ceremony, all 
the obligations imposed by the contract are purely civil, and recognized only by the 
civil law. If there be at any timea breach of the promise to marry, a vio of 
the marriage vow after marriage has taken place, a desertion of the wife by the 
husband, an infidelity in either party, or any other departure from the duties of the 
married state, they are — only by the civil law, they are prosecuted in 
courts of justice, and tried like other offences against the law, without any reference 
whatever to the peculiar creed of the parties. Hear, hear.) Secondly, that inacts 
urely religious, the magistrate is never consulted or applied to ; nor can any 
an authority be justly.exercised either to allow or to prevent them. When, for 


instance, any individual, as a purely religious act, associates himself with some | 


religious community, enters himself as a member of some particular sect, and 
joins with his religious brethren in all the duties which his union to them im. 


poses, neither the civil magistrate nor the clerical authority are ever applied to, 





or their jurisdiction admitted in any way whatever. (Hear, hear.) It was — 


clear then, from this, that marriage was not regarded as purely a religious act, 
either by the law or by the community ; while its subjection to civil prosecutions 
and civil penalties for breaches of any part of its contracts, gave ita civil cha 
racter in almost every stage, from its first contraction to its ultimate annulment 
by divorce. It would have been far better, then, he thought, since an alteration 
was to be made, had the whole subject been regarded as to its civil obligations; 
and these secured upon a firm and general basis ; while the religious solemniza 
tion of the contract by different sects might have been left entirely to the direc. 
tion of the several sects themselves. (Hear, hear.) 
Among the or contained in the Bill, was one which still made it im 
perative upon Fos to have the banns of their marriage published in the 
ish church. Now he asked, what was the intention of the publication of 
at all? It was undoubtedly to prevent clandestine and improper marriages, 
by giving such ample notice of the intended union to the community at y aS 
to allow all who could state any objections to such union, to come for and 
revent it in time. But when Disconters are about to be married, where could 
ere be so proper a place for the publication of their banns, as in the 
and among the congregation to which they belonged? ll their friends, counec- 
tions, and associates would be there: and every thing respecting them be 
generally and accurately known ; while in the parish church, which, being Dis- 


ee 


senters, they would certainly not frequent, they would be as unknown as in — 


another town, and the whole object of the publication of their banns be thus 
neutralized or defeated. Besides which, all those who were in the habit of 
hearing the banns published in the parish churches of large and populous dis 
tricts, must be well aware, that the multiplicity of the names called over, was 
such as to become tiresome in the extreme, and lead to great inattention, while 
the divisions of the whole mass into the smaller portions which they would form, 
if the minister of each Dissenting chapel published the banns of all persons be- 
longin to his congregation, would leave only a few names to be announced on 
eac bath, and these would obtain greater attention and greater publicity— 
in the very places where it was most important that that publicity should be 
given. (Hear, hear.) 
was one consideration, however, which presented itself to him with 
ter force than all the rest. The noble lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ad objected, and most reasonably, to the introduction of so partial a measure 


Ee 


as the bill pro by the hon. and learned member for Dublin for the improve- 


ment of that Corporation only, while a great general measure was in preparation 
for improving other Corporations as well. Exactly the same objection, he 
thought, might be made to the present bill introduced by the noble lord, the 


Paymaster of the Forces. Asa part of those measures of relief which the Dix | 


Senters sought, it was acceptable as far as it went; but it was deeply jto be 
regretted that it should stop here. If it were really the wish of His Majesty's 
Government to afford relief to the Dissenters—and this was their professed object 
in introducing this measure—it would be well to ask, what were the points on 
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which'the Dissenters asked such relief? (Hear, hear.) Did they confine thems 
selves exclusively to the desire of being able to celebrate their own marriages in 
their own way? Certainly not. Whether we consulted the Memorials trans- 
mitted from the various bodies of Dissenters to Lord Grey, or the Petitions from 
them ed to this House, we saw that they all prayed for much more. 
First, or a general registration of births, instead of | baptisms, to secure them that 
Jegal evidence on which the transmission of property, and various other rights, 
go materially depend ; Secondly, for a general registration of marriages, uncon 
nected entirely with any religious authority, and leaving the mode of solemniza- 
tion open to all; Thirdly, for a power to inter their dead in parochial ceme-~ 
teriés, without the intervention of the Established Clergy, and by a funeral 
service of their own ; and Fourthly, for an equal admission to, and participation in, 
allthe honours of the Universities, without subscribing to religious tests, or being 
at'all called upon to adhere to any particular opinions. (Hear, hear.) 
‘Hthe noble lord or His Majesty’s Ministers would introduce at once a bill, 
on the Dissenters of En land all these rights, he doubted not but that 
it would be hailed by the whole of that large portion of His Majesty’s subjects 
With the greatest gratitude and joy ; but the present measure he feared would be 
as partial and insufficient; and since he was persuaded that before the 
dose of the present Session, attempts would be made to secure for the Dis- 
senters each and all of these objects of their desire, he ventured still to hope that 
His Majesty’s Government would anticipate their wishes, by framing one general 
and comprehensive measure, which should embrace all these objects, and thus 
the great work of religious freedom, by emancipating all sects from any 
be ion or subordination to any dominant ecclesiastical power. (Hears, hear, 

Me Ewart approved of the measure as far as it went, but complained that it 
would not fully redress the great practical grievances under which Dissenters had 
so'long laboured. He agreed generally with what had been said by the hon. 
member for Sheffield behind him, and the more he considered the matter the more 
strongly was he persuaded that nothing but a system of general registration, with a 
civil officer to se perintetid it would meet the justice of the case. He viewed 
Marriage as a mere civil ceremony, having nothing at all to do with religion. 

Mr. Lyncu supported the measure, and stated that the want of a general regis- 
tration for the purpose of proving titles and establishing pedigrees was very much 
felt in Ireland. 

Mr. Farrurvxt considered the measure proposed by the noble lord, as far as 
he understood it, téo minute, and, if he might be allowed to use the expression, 
too contemptible to deserve the thankful acknowledgments of Dissenters. It 
had been represented as a great boon to them, and that they ought to receive it as 
stich. On the other hand, he considered it an act of flagrant injustice. (Hear, 
hear.) The just rights of Dissenters had long been withheld from them ; and 
this could not be considered as a restoration of all or of any one of their rights. 
He did not know how the measure would be received by the great body of Dis- 
senters ; he, however had a vast number of petitions to present on the subject of 
their claims, and he would, when the proper opportunity presented itself, express 
his opinions fully and openly. When the bill should be brought in, he promised 

2 house to give it his best consideration, and to amend, if he possibly could, the 
objections which at present he felt against it. 

After a short reply from Lord Joan Russext, who said that he should be 
Teady to defend this bill and to obviate every objection which had as yet been 

ght agrinst it, leave was given to bring in the bill. 
J. Russevt and Dr. Lusaincton were ordered to bring it in. 


The remainder of the evening was occupied with a short conversation 
on a motion of Mr. Pryme, relative to Enclosure Bills, the terms of 
Which motion, as well as the division on it, we have given in another 
‘page :—~and a discussion on the case of the Pilot newspaper, of which 
Wwe ‘have spoken elsewhere. This last topic occupied the House from 
nine till one o'clock, and was, throughout, far more a gladiatorial ex- 

02 
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hibition of the powers of mutual and reciprocal denunciation betweey 
Mr. Stanley and Mr. O'Connell, than was at all becoming such a 
inquiry. We give the following from the report as a short specimen, 


Mr. SranLey.—I agree with the hon. and learned gentleman opposite, the 
member for Drogheda, that Mr. Barrett is an ill-used man—he is_an_ ill-used 
man, but by whom has he been.ill-used.?._Not by the Government (cheers), but 
by those— : 

| Mr. O'Cownent ‘was. here heard to say to those around him, “ Let hig 
alone.” 

Mr. ae (with great vehemence).—I presume that I am to be “Ie 
alone” in tis house. (Lmmense cheers.) ° 
Mr. O’Connest.—I rise to order. (Loud cries of “ Order, order.”) al 
Mr. Stantev<~I say, Sir,, that. the disorderly interruption of the hon, = 


A 


learned gentleman is not becoming the house in which that hon. and | 
gentleman has the honouro sit. (Great cheering.) I say that when I am dj 
charging my. duty in the face of the house and the country, and when I am:speak 
ing before the ‘hon. and: Jearned gentleman and the — as | trust 1 »sball 
always speak, without feat or’ hesitation, before his face, 1 need not the-pé. 
mission of the ‘hon. and learned gentleman, nor his audible exclamation that] 
should be “ let alone,” to obtain a hearing for any observations which I my 
consider it my duty to make. (Cheeis). p: 
Mr. O'Conye1s.—I rise, Sir, to order. If I am out of order in what T | 
about to state, you, Sir, will.at once correct me. I rise to explain the reason. 
the observation. which the. right hon. gentleman has attributed to me. It was 
dressed to two members near me.. In consequence of both of them speaking.to 
meat the same time, I was obliged to raise my voice to them to say ‘‘ Let.him 
alone.” (Hear, hear, from several Irish members, .and. ironical cheers fromthe 
rest of the house.) If I used any other expression, I call on the right hon. 
gentleman to’state it. If l:addressed any observation to him, I call on him 
state what it was. My observation was solely imtended:as a private communk 
cation to two gentlemen near me, and from the cause I have mentioned, I was 
obliged to raise my voice in order to enable them to hear me. 
Mr. Srawiey.—If the house is satisfied, I am sure Lam.. (“ Hear, hear,” 
and a Jaugh.) a 


The resolution first brought forward by Mr. O’Dwyer, was to the 
effeet—That the exclusion of all Roman Catholics from the jury in the 
trial of Mr. Barrett, was calculated to affect the public confidence th 
the administration of justice in Ireland ; and that it was desirable that 
in all future-trials of a political nature, Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics ‘should: be ‘equally and: indiscriminately associated in the juriéé, 
To which an amiendment was moved by Mr. Feargus O'Connor, for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the facts of the case, 
both. of which, however, were lost; the latter by a division of 132 
against 26, and the original resolution was afterwards negatived  with- 
out a division at all. We were in. the House during all the early part 





of the evening : and waited until near twelve o'clock to give a, vote in i 
favour of the amendment for referring the matter to a Committee of | 
Inquiry ; but:the long sitting and the unwholesome atmosphere after 


midnight, isso unfavourable even to persons in good health, and -still 
more so to invalids, that the duty of self-preservation prescribes a limit, 
beyond which it 1s unsafe to gos. and we should be glad to see that 
limit recognised by a rule of the House, that no division on any ques 
tion, should take place, after, midnight ; for if sitting at late hours. 
Court to administer the: laws be acrime,—and as such it. is imputed to 
Baron Smithy’sitting late hours’in Parliament to’ enact laws is: even 


sap 1. ne ought, on. every. consideration, to be put a | 
0. 
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LIST OF THE MAJORITY AGAINST INQUIRY INTO THE PENSION 






LIST. 
Althorp, Viscount Ellice, E. Lushington, Dr. Russell, W, 
Anson, Hon. G. Evans, W. Lygon, Colonel Russell, C. 
Attwood, M. Finch, G. Mangles, J. Ryle, J. 

ig, F. Fitzroy, Lord C. Ma Ks, S. Sanderson, R, 

H. Foléy, J. H. H. Marsland, T. Sandon, Lord 
lg J. Forrester, Hon. W. Maxtield, Captain Seurlett, Sir J. 
Forster, C. Mildmay, P.St.J. Seott, Sir E. 
Bentinck, Lord G.. Fox, Colonel Milton, Viscount Smith, J. 
Bernal; R. Gisborne, T. Molyneux, Lord. . Smith, .R. 
ge W.S. Gladstone, W.E. Morpeth, Lord Somerset, Lord G. 
[mh Gordon, R, Mostyn, Hon. E. M. Spankie, Serjeant 
verie, Hon D.P. Graham, Sir J. Nicholl, J. Stanley, Rt. Hon. E. 
Ww. Grant, Right Hon.R. Norreys, Lord Stanley, Hon. T, 
Bruce, Lord E. Grey, Colonel North, F. Staunton, Sir G. H, 
Be. Grey, Sir G. Ord, W. H. Stewart; P. 

, E. Gronow, Captain  Ossulston, Lord Stuart, Lord D. 
‘Bulteel; J. Halford, H. —— J. Taylear, W. 
Bardett, Sir F. Hanmer; Sir J. Paget, F. ‘Thompson, P. B. © 
Buxton, T. F Harcourt, G. Palmer R. Thomson, Hn: C. P. 
Byng,.G. Hardinge, SirH.- Palmerston, Lord Throckmorton, R.G. 
‘Byng, Sir J. Harland, W.C. Pechell,. Sir S. Tower, C.T, 
Carter; J. B. Herbert, Hon. S. “Peel, Rt Hon. Sir R. Towel R. G. 
Cartwright, W. _ . Heron, Sir R. Peel, Col. Tracy, C. H. 
Sram, HonC. Herries, Rt. Hon. J. Pendarves, E. W. Trevor, Hon, G. R. 

vendish, Lord Hodgson, J. Peter, W. Verney, Sir H. 
avendish, Hon.H.F. Howick, Lord Phillpotts, J. vy rine Hon. G,S. 
ilders, J. W. Hope, H. ap age an, Sir R. 
vé, EB Inglis, Sir R. Pinney, W. Wit ghby by; Sir H. 
Clive; Hon. R. H, Irton, S, Ponsonby, Hon, W. Winnington, dir T. 
Crawley; S. . Johnstone, Sir J, Pryme, G. Wood, Gs 
J. Keppell, Major G. Reid, Sir J. Walker, R. 


sat of Kerrison, Sit E. Rice, Hon. T.S. Ward; H. 
jv. Knatehbull, Sir E. Ridley; Sir M, Warre,.J. 
Denison, J, E. Labouchere, H, Robarts, A, W. Ww aterpark, Lord 


Deakin Sir R. Lambton, H.: Rolfe, R. Wedgwood, J, 
Duffield, T. Lemon, SirC. - Rooper, J. B, Weyland, Major R, 
Dandas, Hon. Sir R. Lincolu, Earl of Ross, €. Whitbread, 
Ebrington, Lord Littleton, E. Russell, Hon.Lrd. J. Wrottesley, Sir J. 
3 We Lumley, Viscount. Russell, Lord C, 
: ; SCOTLAND. 
Adam, Admiral Dalmeny, Lord Grant,”’Rt. Hon. C. rr J- 
Agnew, Sir A. Eliot, Hon, Captain’ Halliburton, Hon. D. Loch, J. 
Arbuthnot; General Fergusson, Captain Hay, Colonel M'Kennie, J. A, S. 
Bruce, C, Fleming, Admiral Jeffrey, Rt, Hon. F. M'Leod, R, 
east? Murray, J. A. 
‘ IRELAND. 
Srewae, J.D. Corry, Hon, H. Hill, Lord M. Talbot, J. 
ae D. Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. Jones, Captain Verner, Colonel 
Chistes Vise. Gladstone, T; Knox, Hon. Col: J. Wallace, T, 
hristmas, J, Hayes, Sir E. Shaw, F, Young, J. 


ua « 


 Tetrens——Duneannon, Viscount——Wood, C. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 204, 


included,’who, on the 21st of February, 1834, voted for the Motion of the 
Maguis-ef Chandos, That, in all future Reductions of Taxation, due regard should 
be paid to the Relief of the Agricultural Interests, 


lionby, H. 
re er General 
Attwood, M. 
Attwood, T. 
Bankes, W. J. 
Barnard, E.G. 
Barron, H. W. 
Bethell, R. 
Blake, M. 
Blandford, Marquis 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Barry, G.S. 
Baring, A. 
Baring, H. B. 
Bell, M, 
Benett, J. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C.C. 
Butler, Hon. Col. 
Burrell, Sir €. 
Castlereagh, Visc. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Cayley, E, S. 
Chapman, A. 
Clive, Hon, R. 
Cobbett, W. 
Cole, Viscount 
Conolly, Col. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Corry, Hon. H. L. 
Curteis, Captain 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Daly, J. 
Dare, R. H. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dawson, E, 
Dillwyn, L, 
Duffield, T, 


Duncombe, Hon. W. 


Dugdale, W.S, 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Egerton, W. T. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fancourt, Major 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Fielden, J. 
veliien, Ww. 

inch, Geor 
Finn, W. 
Fitzsimon, C. 


Tertrrs.——Chandos, Marquis of. 


Denison, W. J, 


Foley, E. 

Folkes, Sir W. 
Forrester, Hon. 0. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Fryer, R. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Grattan, H, 
Greene, T. 
Gordon, Hon. Capt. 
Goring, H. D. 


Goulbourn, Hon. H. 


Grimston, Viscount 
Gully, John 
Grant, Hon. Col. 
Halcomb, J. 
Halford, H. 

Hall, B. 
Handley, H. 
Hendler, W.F, 
Handley, B. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hanmer, Colonel 
Harcourt, G. V. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, Hon. 8. 


Herries, Rt, Hon. J. 


Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, J. 
Hoskins, R. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T, 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Irton, S. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Captain 
Kerrison, Sir E, 
Kennedy, J. 
Lewis, Hon, T, F. 
Locke, W. 
Lennard, Sir T. B. 
Lincoln, Barl of 
Lygon, Hon.Col. 
Lalor, P, 

Leech, J. 


Langton, Colonel G. 


Milton, Viscount 


Miller, W, H. 
Manners, Lord R. 
Miles, W. 
Maxwell, H. 
Maxwell, J. 
Macnamara, F, 
Moreton, Hon. A. 
Neeld, J. 

Neale, Sir H, 
Newark, Viscount 
Nicholl, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Ossulston, Lord 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Connell, J. 
O’Conor, Don 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Dwyer, A.C. 
Oswald, R. A. 
Parker, Sir H. 
Parrott, J, 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmer, R. 
Pease, J. 


Peel, Rt. Hon, SirR. 


Peel, J. 
Pollock, F. 
Poulter, J.S. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pigott, R. 
Ryder, T, 
Rippon, C. 
Ruthven, E, 
Ruthven, E. 8. 
Roche, W. 
Roche, D. 
Rooper, J.B. 
Russell, C. 
Richards, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Ross, C. 
Stewart, J. 
Simeon, Sir R. 
Stanley, E. 
Shaw, F. 
Scott, Sir E. D, 
Sanderson, R. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spry, S, 





Parrep Orr. 


Ferguson, Captain 


Sullivan, R. 
Sinclair, G. 

Sheil, R. L. 
Scott, J. W. 
Shawe, R.N. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, C. ve 
Tynte, C. J. K., jam, 
1 am ponte Ras 
Talbot, J. H. 
Thompson, P. Be 
Tower, C. J. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Trevor, Hon. G. Ri 
Tennyson, RtHon.€, 
Tennent, J. E. 
Townley, R.G, 
Tyrell, Sir J, 
Trelawney, W. S. 
Tullamore, Lord 
Townshend, Lord, 
Talbot, J, 

Turner, W. 
Verner, Col. 
Vigors, N, A. 
Verney, Sir H, 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vincent, Sir F, 
Wilks, J. 
Winnington, SirT. 
Winnington, H.J, 
Wason, R. 

Wood, Col. 
Williams, R, 
Willoughby, Sir Hi 
Windham, W. H. 
Weyland, R. 
Wall, C, B. 
Whitmore, T. C, 
Williams, Col. 
Wallace, T. 
Wilmot, Sir G. 
Watkins, L. V. 
Williams, T, P. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Williams, W. 
Yorke, Captain 
Young, G. F. 
Young, J. 


Knatchbull, Sir E, 


Tynte, Colonel 





Tallers it 
motion Thi 
should be « 


Arbuthnot, 
Agnew, Si 
Acheson, ' 


Bainbridg 


Conolly, 
Corry, 
Chaytor 
Cavendi 
Denison 
— 

ugdals 
Dae I 
Dykes, 
Duffiek 
Darling 


Cartw1 
Dunco 
Foley, 
Grant, 
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LIsT OF THE MAJORITY OF 163, 


Téllers included, who, on the 21st February, 1834, voted for Sir Edward Knatchbull’s 
motion That the Order for a Committee to inquire into the conduct of Baron Smith, 





should be discharged. 


Arbuthnot, Hon. G. Daly, J. Halcomb, John 


Ross, Charles 


Agnew, Sir A. Evans, G. Johnston, Andrew Ridley, Sir M. 
Acheson, Viscount Ewing, J. Jermyn, Earl of Rumbold, C. E. 
Anson, Hon, G. Eastnor, Viscount Irton, Samuel Reid, Sir J. R. 
Baring, H. Estcourt, T.G. B. Inglis, Sir R.H. Rice, Hon. T. S. 
Baring, A. Egerton, W. T. Jones, T. Rickford, William 
Bell, M. Ferguson,SirR. _Kerrison, Sir Edward Scott, Sir E. D. 
Bentirick, Lord G. Ferguson, Captain Kerry, Earl of Sandon, Viscount 
Blaney, Hon. C, Fremantle, Sir T. F, King, B. Sanderson, R, 
Burrell, Sir C. Finch, G. Knox, Hon. Col. Stewart, John 
Bainbridge, E.T. Forrester, Hon.C. Lyall, G. Scarlett, Sir James 
Baillie, J. E. Forster, C. Lloyd, T. H. Stewart, P. M. 
Brougham, W. Feilden, W. Lygon, Colonel Stanley, Edward 
Bruce, Lord E. Fitzroy, Lord C. Lennox, Lord A. Staunton, Sir G. 
Bruce, C. L. C. Frankland, Sir R. Lincoln, Earl of Skipwith, Sir G. 
Baller J. W Fancourt, Major Marryat, J. Somerset, Lord G. 
Bankes, W. J. Goulburn, Rt. Hn.H. Macnamara, F, Spankie, Serjeant 
Bethell, R. Grimston, Viscount Miles, W. Tyrell, Sir John T. 
Blandford, Marquis Greene, T. Morpeth, Viscount Tyrell, Charles 
Browne, D. Gladstone, T. Manners, Lord R. Tennent, J. E. 
Blackstone, W.\J. Glynne, Sir S. Maxwell, Henry = Talbot, H. Fox 
Barnard, E. G. Graham, Sir J. Norreys, Lord Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Browne, D. Gladstone, W.E. Ni , John Townshend, Lord C. 
Chandos, Marquis of Hodgson, John Neeld, Joseph Talbot, James 
Chapman, A. Hanmer, Colonel Neele, Sir H. B. Tullamore, Lord 
Curteis, Capt. Hanmer, Sir John Ossulston, Lord Vernon, G.. H. 
Clive, Hon. R. Hope, H. T. Ormelie, Earlof | Vernon, Hon. G. V. 
Castlereagh, Visc. Herbert, Hon.S. Palmer, C.Fysche Vyvyan, Sir R.R, 
Cole, Viscount Hotham, Lord Palmer, Robert Verney, Sir H. 
Conolly, Colonel § Handley, Henry Pinney, William _—‘Villiers, Viscount 
Corry, Hon. H. Hardy, J. Pigot, R. Verner, Colonel 
Chaytor, Sir W. Halford, H. Pollock, Frederick Williams, T. P. 
Cavendish, Lord = Harcourt, G. V. Pease, Joseph Willoughby, Sir H. 
Denison, W. J Hughes, W. Hughes Parker, SirHyde = Waterpark, Lord 
Denison, E. J Houldsworth, T. Plumptre, J. P. Whitmore, T. C. 
Dugdale, W. S. Handley, W. F. Philips, Sir G. Wall, C.B. 

Dare, R. H. Hardinge, Sir H. Peel, Hon. Sir R, Wood, G. W. 
Dykes, F. L. B. Hayes, Sir E. Russell, Charles Young, G. F. 
Duffield, T. Herries, Hon. J. C. Ryle, John Young, J. 
Darlington, Earl of Howard, Hon. Capt. Robinson,G.R. Yorke, Captain 


Tetters.——Knatchbull, Sir E——Shaw, Frederick. 


Parnep Orr. 


Attwood, M. Gordon, Hon. Capt. Lewis, Rt. Hon. T. F. Sharpe, General 
Cartwright, W. R. Henniker, Lord Miller, W. H. Sinclair, G. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. Humphery, John = Newark, Viscount Wood, Colonel 
Foley, Edward Jolliffe, Colonel North, F. Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Grant, Hon, F. Lennox, Lord W. Peel, Lieut.-Colonel 
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LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 32, 





Tellers included, who, on the 25th February, voted for the Appointment of a Select 
Committee, to inquire into the manner in which the Jury was appointed to try the 
cause of the ‘‘ King v. Barrett,” for publishing the Letter of Mr. O’Connell, in the 


Pilot newspaper. 


Aglionby, H. A. Fitzgerald, T. O'Connell, M, Roche, W. 
Attwood, T. Fitzsimon, C, O'Connell, J. Roche, D. 
Barron, H. W. Hune, J. O'Connor, F, Ruthven, E. 
Barry, G. S. Kennedy, J. O’Dwyer, C. A, Ruthven, E. S, 
Bellew, R. M. Lalor, P. O’Ferrall, R. M. Sheil, R. L. 
Blake, M, J. Lynch, A.H. Potter, R. Talbot, J. H. 
Faithfull, G. O'Connell, D. Roe, J. Vigors, N. A. 


Finn, W. O’Connell, M. Roebuck, J, A. Walker, L. R. 





LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 33, 


Tellers included, who, on the 25th February, voted for Mr. Prmye’s Motion, That 
the Committee on every Inclosure Bill shall, in their Report, certify whether a 
portion of land, as near to the village as conveniently may be, and not less than in the 
proportion of one acre to every twenty-five inhabitants according to the last Population 
Census, has been by such Bill directed to be allotted out of the commonable lands or 
waste grounds to the incumbent of the living and the parish officers for the time being, 
and the owners of one hundred acres of land in such parish as trustees, in trust to let 
the same in small portions, at low rents, to all labourers resident in the parish who may 
be desirous of hiring the same, such rents to be paid to the parish officers for the time 
being, in aid of the poor-rates ; or whether there be any special reason why such allot- 
ment cannot conveniently or properly be made in that particular instance. 


Beauclerk, Major Buxton, T. F. Marsland, T, Ruthven, E. S. 
Blake, M. Dundas, Capt. Maxwell, J. Sinclair, G. 
Briggs, R Faithfull, G. Miles, W. Staveley, TILK. 
Briscoe, J. Fielden, J. O’Connor, F. Tollemache, A. G. 
Brocklehurst, J. Grosvenor, Lord R. O’Dwyer, A.C, Tyrell, C. 
Brodie, W. B. Hall, B Pease, J. Walter, J. 
Brotherton, J. Kennedy, J. Roebuck, J. A. Williams, Col. 


Buckingham, J.S, Lalor, P. Ruthven, E, 


Textens,——Pryme, G,——Potter, R. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correspondent “at}Birmingham. who wishes us to gi i iti 

> give a list of Petitions pree 
poy to the House—by whom, and for what purpose—is informed that to do ‘his 
ully, (and without it were complete, it would be useless to attempt it) would 
pe ar a very large addition to our space. During the last Session, when the 
: so r was sold at a Shilling, it was begun, but obliged to be. given up before the 
. = - over, from the vast accumulation of arrears. Now that the Review 
“” me to Ae megs purposely to bring it within the reach of those from whom its 
je = cept rh fore, it is still more indispensable to select only the most important of 

pics discussed in Parliament, and to give only the pith and essence of these. 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 











